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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—@—— 
RANCE was in festival on Wednesday. The Republicans have 
thought it well to establish an annual national Republican 
holiday, to bring home to all men, even the lowest, the régime 
under which they live; and the Government has selected July 14th, 
the day of the fall of the Bastille in 1789. The masses and the 
bourgeoisie alike have welcomed the choice, the day was fine, 
and the anniversary was celebrated in Paris and the provinces 
as a day of rejoicing, with that mixture of military display and 
popular abandon which suits the temperament of the Romance 
peoples. The upper classes in Paris held aloof, but the people 
illuminated, the soldiers fraternised with the workmen; there 
was a grand review; a statue of the Republic, seventy feet 
high, was unveiled; huge, good-humoured, sober mobs were in 
the streets; there were endless flags, dancing in the open 
air, enthusiasm in all directions, coloured with sentiment 
and a little wine,—everything, in short, in which the soul of 
Frenchmen delights. Ninety-one years of comparative liberty 
have brought us so far. There was no disorder, no bitterness 
against aristocrats who would not illuminate, and no bed for 
anybody till the sun shone. There is a touch at once of pathos 
and of prettiness in the affair, as in a children’s party, where 
all the babies behave well, and some are even charming; but 
one cannot forget that on another July 14th, the “ Feast of the 
Federation,” it all occurred before, and did not end so very 
well. Absit omen! 





The latest news from Afghanistan, a Viceroy’s telegram of 
the 14th, reports that on the 11th General Burrows with his 
brigade was at Girishk, on the Helmund, all well, and with 
supplies abundant. The Wali, with his force, was about twenty- 
eight miles north-east of Girishk, awaiting the advance of the 
Heratees, parties of whom were known to have passed Dilaram, 
a few miles from the Wali. At Simla they clearly expected a 
battle and are hopeful, one attempt to excite the Wali’s troops 
to mutiny having failed. We ought to know the result 
before next Saturday, but we doubt the expected battle, 
unless the two Afghan armies join. Ayoub Khan will hardly 
face the British, with his force; but suppose the Heratees 
accept Shere Ali, on condition of his commanding them against 
the Infidel. If he won, he would have Candahar and Herat, 
and the support of every nationalist, and would be by three to 
one the most formidable candidate for the throne of the Dou- 
ranee Empire. The temptation, if the Wali is in the least like 
his countrymen, would be a sore one. 


The Government has announced that it intends this country 
to bear part of the cost of the Afghan war. Lord Hartington 
was questioned on Thursday, and stated that although the 
accounts were still not clear, it was certain that the estimated 
cost of the war would be “ enormously ” exceeded, even if war 
ended by October. He should, therefore, propose that a “solidand 
substantial” part of the cost be borne by the United Kingdom ; 
but as immediate relief was not needed, he would rather wait 





for more facts, before he made his final proposition. The Govern- 
ment of India thought the general financial position of India 
not unsatisfactory, but “upon that point,” said Lord Harting- 
ton, who has had a severe lesson about Indian optimism, “I 
wish to speak with very considerable reserve.” We trust the 
assistance to India, if given at all, will not be a mockery, like 
the loan of two millions without interest, and that the feasibility 
of raising a heavy sum on short terminable annuities under the 
British guarantee will be thoroughly considered. 


All intelligence from Constantinople points to continued 
hesitation on the part of the Sultan. He has received the Col- 
lective Note inviting him to obey the award of Europe, but as 
yet it is uncertain whether he will yield or resist. On the one 
hand, he has dismissed Osman Pasha from the Ministry of War, 
which, as Osman is all for resistance, looks as if he distrusted that 
course ; but on the other, he has left him Marshal of the Palace, 
and in command of his own immediate guard. He has issued 
orders for the collection of 160,000 troops, is forwarding 
arms, supplies, and Irregulars to Albania, and has directed 
the fleet to be prepared to transport troops to Epirus. 
It is believed that he still expects evidence of disunion 
among the Powers, that he has hopes from German influence, 
and that, while professing perfect willingness to commence 
negotiations again, he will leave Greece to obtain her territories, 
if she can. Meanwhile, the Powers await his reply, without any 
sign that the European concord is broken, or that they contem- 
plate the possibility of a defiance. That does not prove that 
such a defiance has not been considered and provided for. Upon 
the whole, we should say the Sultan awaited a display of force, 
in order to justify him in his subjects’ eyes in surrendering 
Mussulman territory, but the force need not of necessity be 
visible. Note, as an unexplained incident, that the German 
Ambassador has summoned German experts in finance to 
Constantinople. 


Even the Irish Relief of Distress Bill has not yet struggled 
quite through the House of Commons. All the latter part of 
Monday’s sitting was taken up till after five on Tuesday morning 
in a struggle between Mr. Parnell’s party and the Government, 
supported by a great many Irish Members, concerning the rail- 
way works authorised in the third and fourth clauses of the Relief 
Bill, which had to be ultimately abandoned, owing to the deter- 
mined opposition of Mr. Parnell and some seventeen or eighteen 
followers. The Bill shorn of these clauses did not pass through 
Committee till the morning was well advanced, and only some 
eight or nine hours remained between the rising of the House 
and its sitting again in the afternoon of the same day. The 
resistance appeared to be due to distrust of the Treasury, and 
especially to a fear lest the Railway Companies should obtain 
some advantage to themselves, under cover of affording relief to 
the Irish people. Mr. Parnell’s cue on this occasion is,— 
‘Distrust the English Treasury; Parnell is the Irishman’s friend, 
not Forster.’ 





The Compensation for Evictions (Ireland) Bill has been strug- 
gling painfully through Committee all the week, Mr. Gibson, 
Lord Randolph Churchill, Lord George Hamilton, and Mr. Gorst 
having displayed as much resource as Mr. Parnell himself in 
their efforts to discredit the Government in relation to it. Lord 
George Hamilton raised a great discussion on Tuesday on the 
discrepancy between the returns of ejectments and the actual 
evictions, though Mr. Forster had always explained that 
not all the actions for ejectment had resulted in evictions, 
though many had; and in the case of those which had 
not, not a few of the tenants had been ultimately left in 
possession of their former houses only as “ care-takers,” though 
no longer in possession of the farms. A certain progress 
has been made in Committee, in spite of resistance, and Mr. 
Gladstone has declared that it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment “to take the definitive judgment of the House upon the 
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Bill, and not to be defeated by the kind of opposition 
which has lately been going forward.” When the proper 
time arrives, Mr. Gladstone will move to substitute for 
the third condition, entitling the tenant to compensation in 
spite of non-payment of rent during the temporary period of 
distress, the following,—* Provided that such terms are refused 
by the landlord, without the offer of any reasonable alternative ;” 
and this, if carried, will supersede the additional clause pro- 
posed by the Attorney-General for Ireland. The Government 
have agreed to limit the scope of the Bill to holdings under 
a given rental, which will probably be either £30 or £50. 
Above some limit such as this, there is neither the same motive 
for clearing the estates, nor is there on the part of the tenant 
the same degree of dependence. 


Baroness Burdett-Coutts has again been paraded (not now for 
the first time) on the Tory side of the political struggle. This 
time her authority is quoted for the insecurity of Irish property, 
under the present Government’s proposed legislation, on which 
it is said she declines to advance money. It will be wise, 
however, to set against this rather ostentatious use of 
her name Lord Portsmouth’s admirable letter in Thurs- 
day’s Times in favour of Mr. Forster’s Bill, in which 
Lord Portsmouth argues that the real object of the Bill 
is, by stopping capricious evictions now, to check agitation. 
“T think it is as wise to do this, as to prevent a person from 
taking a lighted candle or a lighted cigar into a room where 
there is an opened barrel of gunpowder.” Lord Portsmouth is 
himself a large Irish proprietor, and a large Irish proprietor on 
whose estates in the county of Wexford the Ulster Custom was 
introduced half a century ago, with the best results. He knows, 
therefore, how salutary it is to prevent the tenant from 
losing, in times of extreme distress, that sense of property in 
his holding which the Act of 1870 gave to all who could pay 
their rents, and gave even in districts where the Ulster Custom 
does not at present prevail. 


Lord Lansdowne’s resignation of the Under-Secretaryship 
for India, in consequence of his dislike for Mr. Forster’s tem- 
porary Compensation for Ejectments Bill, may, perhaps, be 
not entirely unconnected with the very despotic traditions 
of his Kerry estate. Those who remember a very re- 
markable book called “ Realities of Irish Life, by W. 
Steuart Trench, Land Agent in Ireland,” published some 
twelve or more years ago, will remember how Draconic used 
to be the conditions of tenants’ life on Lord Lansdowne’s 
estates,—conditions so severe that on one occasion, of course 
long before the present Lord Lansdowne’s régime, a boy 
came to a cruel death through the terror felt by his relatives, of 
whom his grandmother was one, of sheltering, even for a few 
days, any one in their cabins whose presence there had not 
been permitted by the agent. On the Kerry estate of Lord 
Lansdowne no tenant might shelter his daughter-in-law, 
if the son married; and the orphan children of deceased 
sons were excluded as sternly by the rules as their mother. If 
these traditions of an immorally-despotic landlord authority 
still prevail on Lord Lansdowne’s Kerry estate, we do not 
wonder that his wrath was stirred by a measure which proposed 
to interfere with his right to eject tenants at once, and without 
compensation, for the rather important breach of rule involved 
in forgetting to pay their rent. 


Ts there not a tendency just now to forget the proportions of 
things? We quite agree with those who think that the Dean of 
Westminster made a mistake in admitting Prince Louis Napoleon 
into the Pantheon under his charge; but surely it is too small 
a matter for Parliamentary debate and public meetings in St. 
James’s Hall, and Mr. Swinburne’s exaggerative lyrics and 
Mr. F. Harrison’s perfervid rhetoric. The lad had no possible 
claim to lie there, any more than one or two others placed there 
before anybody cared about such things; but when that has 
been said, all is said. To believe that the French people will 
mistake the Dean’s blunder for an insult offered by Englishmen 
to France, or even by the English Court to the French Republic, 
is an exaggeration. French Republicans are too glad the 
Prince is dead to care where he is honoured, and do not expect 
Courts to forget dynastic sympathies or personal friendships, 
though the meeting of Thursday apparently did expect it. 
If the Bonapartes reach the throne again, they will be 
pleased to find the bust of Napoleon IV. in the Abbey; 
and if they do not, its existence in the Abbey will 


| 
speedily be forgotten. After all, that the last of the 
Napoleons should be commemorated by a statue in West. 
minster Abbey, is an example of the almost savage irony of 
fate. Suppose the first Emperor and Wellington attend the 
inauguration. 


General Garfield, in his letter accepting his nomination as 
candidate for the Presidency, strongly approves the Republican 
programme. He believes in the supremacy of the nation over 
the States, and would have the National Government secure 
the execution of the electoral laws. He would secure to every 
citizen free and equal enjoyment of his constitutional rights,— 
that is, would protect Negro electors in their right to vote. He 
is in favour of paying off the Debt, and of as much Protection 
as shall “ enable America to compete fairly with foreign labour 
and capital,” and against all attempts to tamper with the 
currency. He would foster education liberally, but is opposed 
to sectarian teaching, and would make the separation of Church 
and State, as regards education, absolute. He would recom. 
mend Civil-Service reform to be carried out, with the assistance 
of Congress. Finally, he would encourage all immigration except 
that of the Chinese, which he would restrict as an evil, Chinese 
labour being “ servile.” Both parties in the Union have nowfor- 
mally pronounced against Chinese immigration, and it is pro- 
bable, therefore, that it will be stopped, and the Burlinghame 
Treaty revised. As the Government of Pekin does not approve of 
emigration, there will not be much difficulty about the treaty; 
but if the Americans shut out the Chinese, they ought to 
give up their own right to make fortunes in China. The 
Chinese do not like them any better than Californians like 
Chinese. 


The Amnesty difficulty in France is over. The Senate passed 
without a division the compromise Bill granting an Amnesty 
to all whom Government might pardon, unless condemned for 
incendiarism or murder; and the President pardoned all the 
Communists. Only nine will, it is stated, be in the end de- 
prived of the full benefit of the amnesty. The exiles are 
already hastening home, and M. Rochefort has already started 
a paper, the Intransigeant in which his main business is to 
sneer at the Chamber which amnestied him, because it sup- 
ports M. Gambetta, who proposed the amnesty. He calls him 
a dictator. The incident is quoted as proof that French Ultras 
are past hope, and it certainly illustrates the inveteracy of 
French parties; but M. Rochefort is not more formidable in 
Paris than in Geneva. His little poisonous epigrams were just 
the kind of ware which no preventive service could keep out. 
Besides, M. Gambetta is not Napoleon III., and in a duel of 
wits between him and M. Rochefort it is not a certainty that 
the Irreconcilable will win. 


Mr. Roundell and Mr. Story Maskelyne proposed to the 
House of Commons yesterday week a resolution pledging the 
House to the principle of abolishing the clerical restrictions on 
the College fellowships and headships of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, excepting in the case of the Dean of Christchurch, who 
is necessarily the Dean of a cathedral church. <A petition to 
the same effect has been presented to the House of Lords, 
signed by a great majority of the resident teachers of Oxford, 
—-that is to say, all the resident teachers and lecturers of six 
out of twenty Colleges demand this change; a great ma- 
jority of the tutors and lecturers in fourteen out of the 
twenty ask for it; while a minority only are in favour of 
it in two colleges of the twenty, and none at all are in favour 
of it in four Colleges more. That shows a very remarkable 
consensus of opinion among the active teachers of Oxford. In 
the House of Commons, Mr. Gladstone deprecated any attempt 
to influence the mind of a Commission appointed by both 
Houses of Parliament by a resolution passed in a single House 
alone. Mr, Bryce, in a very able speech, insisted on the 
assent of the Cambridge Commission, with two most able 
prelates at its head, to the proposal of Trinity Col- 
lege to liberate all the sixty Fellowships of that Col- 
lege from clerical restrictions; and the Rev. Mr. Nelson, 
the junior Member for Mayo, in an eccentric but original 
speech, strongly supported the motion, expressing his inability 
to reverence all “ pious founders,” since some amongst them were 
men like “the sycophant Wolsey,” detailing his experience of a 
Presbyterian Chair of “ sacred rhetoric,” which, he said, was a 
“sacred sham,” and declaring that there was no “sacred” 





mode of analysing a Hebrew verb, nor any heresy likely to 
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jurk in the middle voice in Greek. The resolution was with- 


drawn. eee 

The three elections of this week have left the balance of 
parties unaltered. At Tewkesbury, on Saturday, Mr. Martin 
(Liberal) was elected by 380 votes against 298; majority, 82. 
At the General Election, the Liberal majority was only 9, so 
that Mr. Martin has now greatly improved on the position then 
won by Mr. Price. At Bewdley, on Monday, Mr. Enoch Bald- 
win (Liberal) was elected by 611 votes, against 491 given for 
Mr. W. N. Marcy (Conservative) ; majority, 120. At the 
General Election, the Liberal majority was only 68, and not 
only has the Conservative vote fallen off, but the Liberal vote 
has increased since that election, At Lichfield, on Thursday, 
the Conservative candidate, Mr. Levett, was returned by 578 
votes, against 534 given for Sir John Swinburne, the Liberal 
candidate; majority, 44. Here the Conservatives slightly in- 
creased the majority which they gained at the General Election, 
which was then only 16. Taking into account, however, the 
Gravesend election, there is every evidence that the English 
Liberals are very far indeed from repenting of the decision 
which they announced so decidedly in March and April last. 


A memorial for the absolute abolition of Vivisection has been 
presented to Mr. Gladstone, with a great many most influential 
signatures attached; nor are we surprised that the permission 
very improperly given under the recent Act to Dr. Rutherford, 
of Edinburgh, and others, to perform most cruel experiments 
without the use of anzesth etics, for most inadequate, not to say 
contemptible results, has produced this new accession of strength 
to the agitation against Vivisection. For our own parts, were 
the experiments on the inoculation of animal diseases excepted, 
—experiments which, we venture to say, have sometimes proved of 
the greatest value to animals themselves, no less than to men,—we 
should, on the whole, be content to go with the abolitionists, not 
because we think all experiments, especially when conducted under 
strict anzesthetics, wrong, but because when they are permitted 
at all, it is so extremely difficult to enforce properly and fully 
humane conditions. Mr. A. Leffingwell has sufficiently shown 
in the able paper in the July number of Scribner’s Magazine 
how extremely few remedies of value have resulted from this 
awfully costly expenditure of anguish. “If pain could be esti- 
mated in money,” he justly says, “ no corporation would be satis- 
fied with such a waste of capital.” Take, as the single illustration 
of this most weighty sentence, Mr. Letfingwell’s statement that 
what the late Dr. Sharpey called “ Majendie’s infamous ex- 
periment ” on the stomach of the dog, has been repeated 200 
times by European experimenters, without establishing to the 
satisfaction of scientific physiologists the theory for which 
that act of wickedness was first committed. No wonder the 
Society for the Protection of Animals from Vivisection goes to 
extremes. Inoculation experiments, expected to protect against 
disease, ought, we are satisfied, to be protected ; but all others 
might well be forbidden, as not at all worth the physical pain 
and moral evil they tend to produce. 


Mr. Dillwyn has carried through the House of Commons his 
very useful Wild Birds’ Protection Law Amendment Bill, which 
repeals and incorporates in itself the previous Seabirds and 
Wild Birds Acts, and extends protection during the breeding- 
time to all wild birds, so that birdcatchers can no longer de- 
populate the rural districts of nightingales, under the plea that 
they are “ only” catching chaffinches,—which chaffinches, by the 
way, they often brutally blind, in order to render their song the 
livelier. The measure is none the worse that it leaves owners 
and occupiers to kill the birds on their own land, if they will. 
The truth is that the former enactments never could be enforced 
as against owners and occupiers, and it was idle to attempt, with 
such machinery as the law has at its disposal, to control their 
action, however foolish, in matters which they thought of vital 
importance to their own interests. But the present Bill, by 
including all birds within its scope,—and we trust the House of 
Lords will strike out the discretion accorded to the Home 
Secretary to exempt some birds altogether from its operation, 
for such exemptions would really deprive the Bill of all efficacy, 
—will prevent birdcatchers from rooting out, as they have 
recently done, some of our prettiest wild birds almost completely 
from the metropolitan counties, and so depriving the country 
of some of its best and most innocent pleasures. 








The Victoria University opened on Wednesday, when the 
Duke of Devonshire, the Chancellor, laid its charter on 


the table, and a grand banquet was afterwards held to 
celebrate its birthday. The University begins with Owens 
College,—which has now accumulated some £400,000,—as its 
central germ, with the Principal of Owens College, Dr. 
Greenwood, as its Vice-Chancellor, while Professor Roscoe, its 
most eminent scientific lecturer, is to be Pro-Vice-Chancellor, so 
as to act for Dr. Greenwood in his absence. The new University 
is founded on the collegiate idea, and is to include only students 
who belong to some one of the Colleges it will contain; but its 
academical policy will be to give Science a fair share in the 
culture it fosters, without neglecting the great faculty of Arts. 
For this last point, Dr. Greenwood’s eminence, great ability, 
and great enthusiasm for classical learning will be a sufficient 
guarantee, and we may fairly anticipate for the new University 
a characteristic type of culture. That type will certainly eschew 
all “ superfine,” all lackadaisical elements. Its culture will not 
be the culture of languid fastidiousness ; it will be the culture of 
busy and adventurous energy. None the less, we hope, it will 
be the culture also of wide knowledge and of reverent trust. 


The week has been marked, especially in the north and 
west, by thunderstorms of unusual violence, and it is probable 
that one of them caused a terrible colliery accident. Early on 
Thursday morning, 119 men and boys were in the Risca colliery, 
near Newport, and were repairing the roadways in the workings 
under the Mynyddisllwyn mountain, while a terrible thunder- 
storm was raging above ground. It is supposed that the 
lightning entered the mine and exploded the gas, for a tre- 
mendous explosion occurred, which literally burnt one man to 
a cinder and killed all the remainder. None on the spot were 
saved, and none appear to have struggled. The accident does 
not appear to have been one of the preventible kind; but the 
mine has always been considered “ dangerous,’ and the exten- 
sions under the mountain in which the men were working were 
strongly condemned by the inspector, who advised the open- 
ing of another shaft. This will now probably be done, after a 
slaughter greater than that of an Afghan battle. 


A romantic incident at Constantinople, of which the Opposi- 
tion were inclined to make much, was explained in the House 
of Commons on Thursday. It had been reported that a female 
slave had fled for protection to the British Embassy, had been 
claimed by the Turkish Government, and had been sent 
away as a compromise to Egypt. ‘Tories, who are never in 
favour of surrendering slaves except when they are in 
power, thought something might be made of this compro- 
mise, the Ambassador’s house being an inviolable asylum, 
which Mr. Goschen, of course, had basely surrendered, to the 
degradation of the British name; but it turns out that the 
fugitive was a lady belonging to the household of the ex-Sultan 
Murad, of whom Abdul Hamid is always suspicious, that she 
knew or fancied that she was in danger, and that she had fled 
to the Embassy for protection. Thence she departed, with 
the Sultan’s safe-conduct, for Egypt. It is possible, of 
course, that the weather may disagree with her, as it is apt 
to do with all whom the Sultan distrusts; but she went 
away with her own consent, and under the protection of an 
English lady, and the Sultan vehemently denies that she is 
in any danger. This may be true, moreover, as he does not 
fear the banished. 


The Duke of Cambridge has issued a General Order con- 
veying to the Volunteers her Majesty’s congratulations on their 
attaining their majority, twenty-one years. ‘The order was pro- 
bably intended in part as a compensation for the refusal to 
allow a general review in Hyde Park, but the occasion is really 
aremarkable one. No one expected the movement when it com- 
menced to last for more than a year or two; but it has endured 
and expanded until the efficient Volunteers number 200,000, 
and are as well instructed as the majority of Militia regiments. 
The desire for military instruction has outlasted not only the 
fear of France, which gave birth to the movement, but at least 
two generations of Volunteers, few Volunteers serving for more 
than ten years. The fact is encouraging for those who believe 
that while a conscription is impossible in England, universal 
military training on the Swiss system is not; but they will 
have to wait for the next great panic. Until then we shall 
get no Army, for all our expenditure, nor any reservoir from 
which to feed one. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 
THE STATE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


HE House of Commons is in a condition even more 
threatening than the weather. The perpetual thunder- 
storms are trying enough, but the perpetual effort of the 
House of Commons,—a House just fresh from the Con- 
stituencies,—not to do anything that the Government invite 
it to do, and the remarkable success of that effort, are more 
trying and more alarming still. Speaking generally, this 
condition of the House is due to two causes,—one being the 
violent efforts of a particular Irish party to unsettle alto- 
gether the laws of property in land in Ireland, and the other 
being the violent resistance of a particular English party 
to any kind of change which proposes even the most 
moderate limitations upon the rights of landed proprietors in 
either country. Mr. Parnell and his faction are angry with 
the Government, because they will not lend themselves 
to his plan for making the tenants all over Ireland the 
ultimate judges of what rent they ought to pay; and Mr. 
Gibson, Lord G. Hamilton, Lord Randolph Churchill, and 
Mr. Gorst, with their allies, who are quite beyond the control 
of Sir Stafford Northcote, are, on their side, furious with 
the Government for threatening any interference between 
landlord and tenant of a kind favourable to the tenant either 
in Ireland or in this country. You have, in fact, in the 
House of Commons a revolutionary and a reactionary party, 
both in dread of the Government, and both unmanageable by 
their proper leaders. Mr. Parnell, indeed, hardly conceals the fact 
that he is going for what is virtually a revolutionary policy, 
and does not always attempt to disguise that the more fair and 
generous to Ireland the Ministerial party is, the less he likes it, 
so long as it firmly and steadily discourages his own revolu- 
tionary views ; for it would be easier to discredit a policy that 
was not fair and generous to Ireland. On the other hand, 
the reactionary party feel that if the social power of the 
landed interest in the United Kingdom is to be retained un- 
diminished, its battles must be fought now, and must be 
fought in no scrupulous way. What they expect to result 
from the present campaign it is hard to say. Probably they 
do not expect to roll back the political tide altogether. 
Probably they would themselves admit, if they were asked 
quietly and in a candid mood, that even if they succeed in 
discrediting the present Parliament and the present Govern- 
ment, as they are trying so passionately to do, they will only 
carry the democratic movement one step further, and render 
the changes even more imminent by which alone such re- 
sistance as theirs can be overcome. What wise Conservatives 
should consider is, that only prudent concession can avert 
much more drastic interference with the social, proprie- 
tory, and judicial position of the British landowner, than 
any the present Government are in the least likely to pro- 
pose; and that only by accepting cordially Mr. Gladstone’s 
efforts to mediate between the rights of bare property in 
land and the rights of those who turn the land to use, can 
the landowners of this country expect to retain for any 
great length of time the influential position they now occupy. 
But these are not thoughts which occur to hot heads like 
Mr. Gibson’s, Lord Randolph Churchill’s, Lord George 
Hamilton's, and Mr. Gorst’s. They see in Mr. Gladstone and 
his Government only the representatives of the party which 
first assailed the caste to which they belong and broke down 
some of the outworks of its power. Even the fact that they 
themselves are now often found acting in concert with Mr. 
Parnell does not discourage them. The vindictive feeling has 
taken possession of them. And even if they could be suddenly 
convinced that they were playing into Mr. Parnell’s hands by 
thwarting Mr. Gladstone's Government, we doubt if they 
could now endure to withdraw from their attack. 


The result, however, of the double disloyalty to the rule of 
a Parliamentary majority, is very serious. It is bringing, and 
cannot but bring Parliamentary Government itself into dis- 
eredit. Itis of the very essence of Parliamentary Govern- 
ment, that after all the objections toa measure have been fairly 
discussed, the majority shall decide. In the present Parlia- 
ment, the objections to the one or two measures which have 
occupied the greater part of this short Session have been 
discussed not merely fully, but with monstrous and intolerable 
reiterations, reiterations not intended or calculated to produce 
any effect on the reason, but solely to produce a sense of exhaus- 
tion in the majority of the House. For example, to take two 





iar, 
illustrations from Mr. Forster's Compensation for Disturbance 
Bill. It was objected from the landlords’ side, that the Bil} 
might injure good landlords who had already paid adequate 
compensation to the tenant for disturbance, in the lowness of 
the rent demanded through many years of prosperity. An 
amendment was given notice of by the Attorney-General 
for Ireland calculated completely to dispose of this objec. 
tion, whereupon the opposition of the territorial party be. 
came fiercer and more captious than ever. Again, as to Mr. 
Parnell and his supporters. They objected to the proposed 
amendment of the Attorney-General for Ireland, that it might 
end in sacrificing the protection offered by the original Bill to 
rack-rented and high-rented tenants of small holdings. Mr, 
Gladstone so far met that objection, that he consented to 
require proof, in case of ejectment without compensation 
during the period of distress, that the landlord had offered 
reasonable terms, proposing, however, to limit the action 
of the Bill to tenancies not over a given rental; whereon 
Mr. Parnell and his party at first replied that they would 
resist the Bill more than ever, because this would give a new 
motive to the landowner to get rid of these small tenancies, 
and to consolidate them into larger holdings. Why, for the 
time during which the Bill operates at all,—just a year and a 
half,—it will prevent such consolidations. And beyond that. 
time this Bill will have no effect, being intended as a tempo- 
rary measure for times of pressure, and not as a permanent 
measure of land policy. Pressure from the constituencies of 
Ireland appears to have modified this resolve of Mr. Parnell’s, 
and on Thursday he and his party showed themselves more 
reasonable; but it is obvious that they still desire to 
make the Bill a mere lever against the landlords of 
Ireland. In one word, nothing that the Government car 
do will really satisfy either party. The Land League desire 
to beat a Ministry not only hostile to the Land League, 
but so fair to the small farmers of Ireland, that their 
hostility to the Land League is doubly dangerous, The 
Tories thirst for the destruction of a Ministry which, instead 
of reversing the legislation of 1870, desires to see the small 
tenant, now suddenly struck by famine, protected in the posses- 
sion of the rights which the legislation of 1870 gave him. And 
this ill-omened alliance of most bitterly opposed factions, is. 
making all moderate legislation for the exceptional season, 
all but impossible. 

There is but one cure for the malady of Parliaments 
whose majority indeed expresses the popular will, while the 
vociferousness of its minorities so far misrepresents the real 
power these minorities represent, that action becomes, generally 
speaking, impossible, in consequence of the excess of obstruc- 
tive talk. If talk continues to prevent the necessary and 
the only possible action, talk must be curbed, and we know 
of no effective curb for obstructive talk except giving 
the House the power by a majority to stop the talk, and come 
to action,—-in other words, the cléture. We should see this. 
remedy resorted to with the greatest reluctance. No wise 
minority will so abuse the power it still possesses of indefinitely 
resisting the progress of a measure on which the House of 
Commons has made up its mind, as to make the demand for 
the cléture general. But the demand will soon be general, 
if the rabid Irish party and the rabid Conservative party go 
on as they now do. Even in country parishes, you hear 
working-men who thirty years ago never thought about Par- 
liament at all, growling at the waste of public time which 
the Parliamentary minorities cause, and murmuring at the 
political machine as one which is at once costly and 
impotent. It is a most serious matter when the question 
comes to be one whether the right of the minority to 
resist what it may deem oppressive measures, shall be extin- 
guished. Once let us take the power to gag minorities,—and it 
will be essential to do so, if minorities continue to act in their 
present temper,—and no one can say that it may not be used 
so as to keep down discussion not merely useful, but necessary. 
The cléture is a very drastic remedy indeed, and one no prudent 
statesman would willingly adopt. At the same time, it is muck 
better than letting discussion discredit itself by the indefinite 
postponement of all final resolve. A Parliament which wastes 
all its time in failing to persuade the unpersuadable, had 
better not exist at all. But as the question of what is enough 
discussion and what is not enough, is always a matter of judg- 
ment, the only way of yiving Parliament power to stop the 
talk when there has been enough, unfortunately also gives it 
the power of saying there has been enough when there has 
not been enough, and when the resolve that there has, 
represents only the arbitrary and intolerant temper of the 
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majority. But to this remedy we must come, if two distinet 
sections of minority opinion in the House abuse their privi- 
lege, as they are now doing, to defeat a Government which 
represents the large Liberal majority only just returned by 
the country, and returned avowedly for the purpose of sup- 
porting and developing the policy of Mr. Gladstone. 





THE BILL FOR THE AFGHAN WAR. 


T is difficult to read the papers just presented to Parliament 
on the expenses of the Afghan War without a feeling for 

the late Administration of India which nearly approaches 
contempt. The blunders are so gross and the excuses 80 
inept. The Indian Government, as our readers know, just 
before the Elections, under circumstances still unexplained, 
suddenly awoke to the fact that their Treasuries were getting 
dangerously empty, and that the cost of the Afghan War had 
been very gravely underrated. They telegraphed to the India 
Office that the cost of transport, supplies, camp-followers, &c., 
had risen upon them unexpectedly and very greatly, and that their 
estimates would be found incorrect by at least four millions. 
They still, however, though with some hesitation, believed that 
£10,000,000 would cover the whole outlay upon the war. 
When the statement was made public by the incoming Govern- 
ment, we pointed out that the blunder could not be one of 
estimates only ; that the past expenditure also must have been 
miscalculated, and that in all human probability the difference 
between the revised calculation and the truth would be double 
the admitted deficiency. Moved by sharp remonstrances from 
this side, the Government of India further examined the 
causes of the error, and at last, after searching, as they 
say, for some time “in a wrong direction,” admitted in 
so many words that their excuse about the expansion of opera- 
tions and increased cost of transport and supplies had no 
foundation. Lord Hartington, as appears from his despatch 
of June 7th, had suspected this almost from the first, and on 
June 4th telegraphed to the Viceroy the following order for ex- 
planation :-—* It would much help me to understand the case, if 
your Excellency could telegraph dates when first information 
reached Government, or orders were issued on points men- 
tioned by Sir Edwin Johnson, namely, purchase of transports, 
supplies for six months, great increase of prices, necessity for extra 
wages to followers, and for construction of protective works.” 
To this message the Government of India, still presided over by 
Lord Lytton, replied in the following extraordinary telegram :— 
“Orders for purchase (of) transport, mobilisation, reserves, 
storage, supplies, &c., (were) allissued before closure of estimates, 
but local failure of crops and other causes augmented expense 
(of) measures thus sanctioned. Sir E. Johnson did not, in his 
Minute, intend to imply that above-mentioned orders had not 
been considered in framing estimates, but that cost of carrying 
them out was not then sufficiently appreciated, and was in- 
creased by circumstances, some of which could not have been 
foreseen.” ..... ‘All such considerations as these, however, 
have become unimportant, as explanations of failure of esti- 
mate, in light of full information subsequently obtained, which 
was not before Sir Edwin Johnson when he wrote, and which 
was sent by last mail. It is now shown that failure (of) 
estimates is due to Government having been misled as to actual 
past cost of war, not to any unforeseen expansion of military 
operations. It has been explained in papers accompanying 
last despatch that, for some time after first discovery of 
failure of estimates, we were looking for explanation in 
wrong direction; and some of our telegrams, as well as 
parts of Sir E. Johnson’s Minute, were consequently written 
under entire misapprehension of real causes.” In other words, 
the accounts were wrong, and the explanation of their being 
wrong was equally wrong, the truth being, as is fully 
admitted, that the Government knew nothing about the 
expenditure actually incurred. They write on June Ist :— 
“The papers now transmitted will fully explain the circum- 
stances of the case. They show how the military accounts, in 
themselves accurate, gave an altogether erroneous representa- 
tion of the actual cost of the war, and misled the Government, 
not only in regard to the probable future expenditure, but in 
regard to the capenditure which had already been incurred.” 
That is to say, the Government of India, the heads of a 
military monarchy, organised permanently on a semi-military 
basis, after rushing into a needless war, failed to ascertain net 
only its probable cost, but the actual expenditure upon it 
month by month. It is a positive fact that no statement of 
the money paid month by month by the Treasuries on military 
aceount was ever laid before Government, for Sir John 





Strachey says so, adding that this “ simple check ” will prevent 
any future surprise of the kind. The millionaire knows that 
his agents are engaged in costly operations, half doubts if they 
are not spending more than they say, but never looks at his 
bank-book to see what cheques they draw! We are not in- 
venting or exaggerating or concealing the exact facts, though 
we really cannot wonder that opponents who fancy us in- 
fluenced by party feeling are unable to believe that such things 
are. Here is Sir John Strachey’s own statement, in his own 
words, cut from his Minute of May 20th :— 

“Whether, however, that system be maintained or altered, we are, 
I believe, now secure against being again surprised and discredited. 
A simple check is already in operation which will effectually save us 
from such ignorance as that from which we have now suffered. 
Experience shows that it is no easy matter to reconcile in detail the 
transactions at the civil treasuries with the military accounts. The 
Report of the English Commission in 1864 contains serious animad- 
versions on the neglect of this duty in the past; and we are aware 
that the difficulty still continues. The work involves tiresome, de- 
tailed, and apparently unimportant correspondence, which is apt to 
be neglected or overlooked ; and although much attention is constantly 
given to the subject, there are arrears of this kind now, as there were 
in 1864. But there is nothing to prevent the Government of India, 
in the Military and Financial Departments, being made acquainted, 
soon after the end of each month, with the actual amounts disbursed to 
the Military Department from ail the treasuries all over India. Ar- 
rangements have accordingly been inade for the prompt and regular 
compilation of these figures, and for their communication to the 
Accountant-General, Military Department, upon whom will devolve 
in future the duty of comparing the expenditure of the Military De- 
partment with the departmental transactions at the civil treasuries 
throughout India. It will not, indeed, be possible to ascertain by this 
method the exact cost of any particular military operation, or of any 
branch of the military service. But with such a return before itself 
and the proper account officers, the Government of India may, I 
think, be assured that any very large divergence between the esti- 
mates and the facts can never again evade prompt detection, and that 
the Government will be as well protected from a sudden surprise in 
respect to the military expenditure as I believe it to be already pro- 
tected from any like surprise in respect to any of the civil revenues 
or expenditure. No system can ensure us absolutely against the 
failure of one estimate or another, but we ought to be secure against 
such a failure happening, as it has happened on this occasion, without 
our immediately discovering it; and I believe I may safely promise 
this degree of immunity from error in the military estimates in 
future.” 
No more astounding instance of carelessness was ever re- 
vealed, even in statements to a Commissioner in Bankruptcy. 
Be it recollected that this war had been going on for two years 
when the discovery was made, and that the sums expended 
in excess of the sums reckoned on were of a magnitude such 
as affects even the finance-managers of empires. It is no 
blunder of a few score thousands, or even of a million or so, 
such as has once or twice occurred before in Indian accounts. 
Speaking broadly, the subordinate accountants of the Indian 
Government proceeded on the hypothesis that the war would 
cost £200,000 a month, while it really cost £500,000. So 
obstinate or so careless were they as to the truth of this 
fancy of theirs—a fancy inconsistent with much that they 
must have known of war—that, as Lord Hartington points 
out, they actually adhered to it after the Army in Afghani- 
stan had been increased by 11,000 men, and had pushed on 
further away from its supplies. Lord Hartington says :-— 
“ But, putting aside this minor question, I cannot understand 
how an estimate based on the expenditure of 1879-80 could 
have been thought sufficient for 1880-81. I find from state- 
ments transmitted in the Military Department, that the total 
force in the field and warned for service amounted to 40,260 
on January Ist, 1879, and to 51,746 on January Ist, 1880, a 
large part of the latter force being employed at a much 
greater distance from its base, and on much more extended 
operations, than in 1879. During January and February last 
the military expenditure is stated to have greatly increased ; 
yet, without any prospect of a speedy termination of the opera- 
tions when the estimates were revised just before the financial 
statement was delivered, no alteration of the figures was 
made.’ That is to say, in the opinion of the Accountants, an 
army of 11,000 men could be sent into the field for nothing! 
The Government of India knew that the army had been thus 
increased, they knew where it was, they were all, except Lord 
Lytton, familiar with the financial history of Indian wars; yet 
they none of them suspected error until the difference between 
their calculations and the facts had grown to nine millions 
sterling, and had depleted the Treasuries to a dangerous point. 
They calculated the war would cost £6,000,000 ; it will have 
cost by October £15,000,000, and they are obviously doubtful 
if even that figure can be implicitly relied on. The Viceroy, 
this time Lord Ripon, telegraphs on June 22nd :—* No better 
estimate probable before statement (for) Parliament. Cannot 
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safely reduce 15 millions (in) paragraph 17, financial member's 
minute (of) May 20th, but, assuming evacuation begins (in) 
October, that sum probably sufficient.” We agree most 
heartily with that implied doubt. If we get out 
of the war, an utterly purposeless war, begun in arrog- 
ance and ending in muddle, for £20,000,000, we shall 
be surprised ; and if it lasts another year, £25,000,000 will not 
pay the bill, even though we do not include in it the great 
and permanent addition which it will incidentally force us to 
make to the wages of the native Sepoys, whose detestation for 
trans-Himalayan service has brought the difficulty of recruiting 
the Native Army suddenly to a head. 

We have told the story as simply as we can, and in the 
most moderate words, using, where possible, the precise 
phrases of the despatches. And we think three deduc- 
tions will appear reasonable, even to those who were 
not disinclined to the policy of the Afghan War. One is 
that the radical change of Administration which has occurred 
in India was absolutely unavoidable. The country could not 
go on trusting Lord Lytton and Sir John Strachey, whatever 
their merits or qualities, with armies, and millions, and im- 
perial plans. Another is, that Afghanistan is financially a 
swamp, into which it is folly to pour more millions or 
more lives, and out of which the Indian Government must 
get, and that quickly, if it does not want to be suffo- 
cated without having accomplished anything. And the 
third is that Lord Ripon has before him a task in both 
financial and military reform which will strain every faculty he 
possesses, and which he cannot perform unless he is not only 
supported by Lord Hartington and Parliament, but enabled by 
the most peremptory instructions to beat down that passive but 
determined resistance which in India is always offered to 
changes involving large and successful reductions of expendi- 
ture. It is an almost revolutionary energy with which he 
must be inspired, if the immense machine is again to be 
made efficient, yet its cost reduced within endurable 
dimensions, 


MR. PARNELL. 


\ R. PARNELL’S figure is but too likely to become historical. 
‘I No one questions that there is in him not a little of the 
mind of the fanatic. Yet, as often with fanatics, nothing ap- 
pears less on the mere surface. There is no Member of the 
House who is more completely master of its forms. It has 
been said that the Speaker himself is not better versed in ques- 
tions of form than Mr. Parnell. Dr. Playfair as yet is decidedly 
his inferior. And Mr. Parnell is not only master of the forms 
of the House, he is almost always master of himself in relation 
to the astute manipulation of those forms. When he had to de- 
fend Mr. O’Donnell a few weeks ago for moving the adjournment 
of the House in order to cast imputations on the French Am- 
bassador, Mr. Parnell showed himself studiously moderate—we 
will not say ostentatiously moderate, for he is far too acute to be 
ostentatious in his moderation. Last year, when he moved what 
was virtually a vote of censure on the Speaker for employing a re- 
porter of his own to take notes of the doings of private Members, 
he was also studiously moderate. There is nothing he loves 
better than to veil very embittered feeling under an extremely 
moderate form of speech. Sometimes his bitterness breaks out, 
as when, last Wednesday, he wanted to visit on Mr. McIver his 
confusion and muddle-headedness, by getting him punished 
under the Standing Order of last Session directed against wilful 
obstruction, for which, however, there was really no sort of ex- 
cuse. But, as a rule, Mr. Parnell’s use of the forms of the 
House is that of a rigid precisian. No man knows better the 
brief on which he has to proceed, when he engages in any 
struggle requiring minute knowledge. When Mr. Parnell contested 
the details of the Army vote last year, Colonel Stanley had almost 
to take the discussion bodily out of the hands of his leader, so 
inferior was Sir Stafford Northcote’s knowledge of his case to 
that of Mr. Parnell. Noman in the House appreciates more 
highly the value of thorough mastery in matters of detail than 
he. At the same time he is hardly to be called a dry speaker, for 
he makes of his detail a dangerous missile at times, and inter- 
sperses it with apt and pungent and often biting remarks. We 
regard Mr. Parnell as a fanatic with a great share of that ap- 
petite for form and minute fact which gives a fanatic power, and 
gives him, too, what is even more important,—ample shelter 
for his personal fanaticism under the cover of practical dis- 
cussions, which hide from the world the grim fundamental 
purpose of all this seemingly petty warfare. Mr. Parnell, in 
his Land-league policy, has the eye of a true soldier for that 





cover from the enemy’s fire which he may obtain under an 

detail, however small; and he uses this cover with admirable 
skill and dexterity, so that in such Irish discussions ag we 
have lately had, no one would know, except by passing indi. 
cations, that his ultimate drift is infinitely more stubborn and 
dangerous than his apparent purpose. If he could afford to 
set the present Government at defiance in its efforts to amelio. 
rate the condition of the Irish peasantry in the time of distress 
we believe he would do so; for knowing that this Government ig 
the deadly foe of his ultimate purpose as regaads Irish land 
he. indicates in flashes now and then his personal hatred to oy 
as when he said the other day, in answer to Mr. O’Connor Power, 
that he would rather be a cat’s-paw in the hands of the Tories 
than in the hands of the Whigs. But he knows that it will 
injure his power in Ireland, if he shows too openly his contempt 
for measures of mere relief, as compared with measures of 
revolution ; and so, once and again lately, he has shrunk back 
from accepting the responsibility, which Mr. Forster openly 
threw upon him, of resisting the Compensation for 
Disturbance” Bill, and has returned to the war of 
detail, by which he can always best restrain his bond fide 
contempt for everything short of the revolution in tenure 
which he desires to effect. What he really wants, as he 
has said again and again, is to get all evictions suspended 
till a general land-law can be prepared and passed, the general 
land-law for which he wishes being, no doubt, one that would 
establish the tenants in the place of the landlords of Ireland 
at the smallest practicable rate of compensation. That is his 
real drift ; and anything that the Government does likely to 
increase its authority in enforcing the payment of rents by 
tenants who are able to pay them, is evidently highly irritating 
to Mr. Parnell, and betrays him into those occasional denuncia- 
tions of Mr. Forster,—he hurled the prophecy, “ Unstable 
as water, thou shalt not excel,” at the Chief Secretary about 
a fortnight ago, with the most malicious emphasis,—and also 
into those symptoms of satisfaction in Tory impractica- 
bility and obstinacy, which escape at rare intervals in 
flashes from beneath the reticence of his gritty practical 
discussions. 

Mr. Parnell is, in a very real sense of the term, conscien- 
tious, as revolutionists often have been, for nothing allies 
itself better with a certain kind of revolutionary energy, 
than abundance of conscientious scruple as to abating a 
jot of your own principles. On the Bradlaugh question, for 
instance, he declared himself openly in favour of the 
abolition of all disqualifying tests inconsistent with religious 
liberty,—and this, in spite of the unpopularity of Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s cause among Irish Catholics, whom Mr. Parnell cer- 
tainly does not desire to alienate. Nor do we suppose that 
on any subject Mr. Parnell would be disposed to sacrifice 
opinions he had once formed, for the sake of gaining Irish 
popularity. On the contrary, if the Irish were to turn 
against his favourite revolutionary measure, we suspect he 
would retire into private life, rather than veer round to a 
new position. Mr. Parnell’s ambition may be deep, but it 
is hardly so deep as his pride and the tenacity with which 
he cleaves to opinions once expressed. It is not so 
much the wish to lead the Irish people, as the wish to 
lead them to his own special conclusions,—which, unfortu- 
nately, however, are also theirs,—that shows itself in every 
speech he utters. Now and then he is very near indeed to 
hazarding dangerously his influence with the people, in the 
bitterness he cannot but express for any policy intended to 
undermine his own movement. 

Keen, capable, in one sense scrupulous, in another the re- 
verse of scrupulous, with more hatred for the English govern- 
ment of Ireland than love for the Irish themselves, possessed 
of no small power for terse taunts, and no small jealousy of 
rivalry, with a good deal of the lawyer’s pleasure in techni- 
ealities, and the lawyer’s satisfaction in so handling them as to 
make them serve larger purposes, Mr. Parnell is at bottom a 
fanatic of the logical French type, whose fire kindles all 
the more strongly the longer he has kept silence, and 
failed to win the victory he expects. By the mother’s 
side he has American blood in his veins, and the Ameri- 
ean-Irishman or the Irish-American almost always hates 
England, and the English type of institutions, far more than 
either the true Yankee or the Irishman pure and simple. The 
American-Irishman, unconsciously perhaps, covets for Ireland 
a place among the States of the Union, and the Irish-American 
indulges against England that sort of acrimony which a 
man is apt to feel who has gained in prosperity by leaving his 
home, when he sees from his new position how great that 
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a 
home is in all but its Irish elements. Mr. Parnell’s idea of 
the true policy for Ireland evidently is to Americanise both its 
Jand tenure and its political conditions,—to make it a State in 
the British Union, with much the same land tenure as an 
American State. And to do this, he is prepared to deal with 
those who would resist the transformation, without much 
sruple, as political enemies. We dread his influence 
on Ireland, both from the capacities he shows and the 
weakness he evinces, for both will lead him into dan- 
gerous ways. He has what physiologists call great “ irrita- 
bility” of temperament, with unbending and sharp-cut 
opinions of a revolutionary type. He is logical, tenacious, and 
bitter to the point of eager acrimony. He can make of Con- 
stitutional formule the outworks of most dangerous assaults on 
the Constitution. ‘“Incorruptible,” sitting apart, jealous, soli- 
tary, with great intensity of purpose, and very narrow sym- 
pathies, his mind reminds us of some of those which were 
most potent in the making of the great French Revolution ; 
and in Ireland, there is undoubtedly enough combustible element 
for a small, if not a great, revolution. What Ireland wants 
isa rival to Mr. Parnell, of wider and more generous sym- 
pathies, whose motive should be hearty love for the Irish, and 
not bilious jealousy of the English,—with a temperament and 
heart to charm Ireland, which Mr. Parnell has never had, and 
a mind apt to convince England, to which Mr. Parnell does 
not so much as even aspire. 





THE FRENCH NATIONAL FETE. 


T is wise of the French to celebrate the Fall of the Bastille, 
for precisely the same reason that it is wise of the Eng- 
lish to celebrate the Queen’s Birthday. The celebration 
brings home to all classes, in a visible and concrete, yet plea- 
sant way, the regime under which they live, and the essential 
or central peculiarity of that réyime. The Monarchy in Eng- 
land is perfectly settled, and has no converts to make, nor 
has any serious party any aiternative to propose to the people 
in exchange for it ; and everybody, therefore, is left to keep or 
overlook the Queen’s Birthday, as he pleases. The King’s Day 
was, however, much more important in the Jacobite time; 
and if in our age there were doubts about the stability of the 
Throne or about the Queen’s title, Parliament would have 
been right in making that day the greatest of statute holidays. 
In France, where nothing is secure except the social system, 
the popular recognition of the véyime cannot be left entirely 
to individual will, and as a grand féte suits the national man- 
ners, a grand féte in honour of the Republic is an excellent 
method of acknowledging and proclaiming the continued au- 
thority of the Republican régime; and as a day had to be fixed, 
we do not know that a better could be found. The capture of the 
Bastille did not found a Republic in France, or possibly do very 
much for French freedom; it only proclaimed that the French 
people were tired of the old régime, and had found out their 
own strength ; but in such matters more depends on the popular 
tradition about facts than on the facts themselves, and rightly 
or wrongly, the French believe the attack on the Bastille to 
be the turning-point in their history, the birthday of the 
Revolution. 

Whether the child then born was worthy of honour, whether 
the Revolution has, on the whole, accomplished more good or 
more evil for France and for mankind, is a question upon which 
very few thoughtful minds are thoroughly agreed, Judgment 
upon it depends and must depend too much upon tempera- 
ment, upon religious feeling, and upon the social ideal of the 
observer. Patient men, we notice, men who are rather 
amused and interested by the slow play of Parliamentary 
forces, who believe in discussion as an interesting as 
well as advantageous mode of evolving opinion, and who 
hold that the catastrophic method is safe only in the hands 
of Omniscience, very rarely like the French Revolution. 
They accept it and study it, as they might accept and study a 
flood, and sometimes, after much investigation, pronounce its 
effects good, but they never give it their cordial admiration. 
On the other hand, men who are impatient, who long for 
Deliverers, who think discussion only a tolerable way of elicit- 
ing truth, and who, if they spoke out, would acknowledge a 
feeling of irritation against Providence for making oaks 
grow so slowly, always, even when they are Tories, feel 
an attraction for the cataclysmal developments of the 
French Revolution. It is difficult, again, for us at least, 
to understand, though we admit it sometimes happens, how 
sincere Catholics can approve a Revolution which in its very 
principle is fatal to their great preoccupation, the supremacy 





of the Church in the region of faith and morals. The Divine 
Right of the priest and of the ruler were attacked together, 
and only those who thoroughly detest both can heartily love 
their gigantic and furious assailant. It is difficult to com- 
prehend, what also happens, how sincere Liberals can fail to 
appreciate the political victories the Revolution has secured. 
Nor is it easy even for passionless historians to forget that if 
to the Revolution we owe all Continental Parliaments and the 
more equal diffusion of property, we owe to it also universal 
conscription, heavier taxation, and the nearly total extinction 
of the ancient, restful, unhurried, contemplative ideal of human 
life, perhaps the greatest loss European society has sustained. 

Nevertheless, there is one ground upon which all reasonable 
men, or if that is too wide an expression, all reasonable 
Protestant Liberals, may, we think, unite with the French in 
honouring the 14th of July, and that is the immensity of the 
burden from which the Revolution relieved mankind. It did 
not, as we all know, abolish or limit war; on the contrary, 
its first result was Napoleon. It did not abolish or limit 
“ militarism,” the idea that soldiering is the noblest and most 
rightful of careers ; on the contrary, it made it universal. It 
did not abolish or limit the Pagan as opposed to the Christian 
spirit in Western Europe; on the contrary, except in the 
single groove of sympathy for human suffering, we should say 
it had developed, as it has certainly released, the Pagan spirit. 
It did not abolish or limit despotism ; on the contrary, one of 
its results was to revive Ceesarism, that awful form of tyranny 
in which the will of the tyrant has behind it the irresistible 
strength of a multitude, released even from the check of 
assassination. But it did, for the first time in European 
history, strike down privilege, did establish the equality 
of men’s right to act,—did, that is, open the path of 
the world to the peoples, instead of to minute castes. 
The present generation does not realise how terrible this 
burden of privilege once was. When the Bastille fell, 
throughout the Continent, save Switzerland, only kings 
and nobles and great clerics, and those whom they favoured, 
were in any complete sense alive at all. The body of each 
people were not deprived of rights, so much as devoid of 
them. They might be, and in some places, such as the 
Tyrol, they were, most kindly treated; but their only right 
was the horses’ right—the right of kicking, or neighing, 
or of showing vice so incurable that no task could be 
imposed—and even this was not always allowed. They had not 
a clear right of petition, for if the King chose he could treat 
petitioning as rebellion, and he often did choose, hanging in 
France, for example, forty persons at once for setting forth 
their grievance, which happened to be hunger. The masses of 
the people had no rightful control over their Governments at 
all. They had no right to refuse any taxes demanded. They 
could not, save by royal favour, rise in their own armies and 
fleets. They could not, save by entering the circle of the privi- 
leged Corporations, engage in any commerce, or practise any 
trade, or enter on any pursuit, even agriculture, except in the 
strictest subordination to men who were their superiors only 
because they were privileged. Every road of life, every path 
to comfort, often even the way to the Courts of Justice, 
was barred by privilege, by the right of castes, often not 
noble by birth, to the monopoly of all methods of action. 
Men could not write, could not speak, could not combine, 
unless they were privileged to do so, were, in fact, bound from 
birth to death in chains as rigid as those which are supposed 
to bind, but do not always bind, the lower castes of India. In 
no country of Europe could a born General like Moreau become 
a General, any more than a Sudra could become a Brahmin ; 
and the military monopoly was only the most marked. The 
community was deprived of nine-tenths of its potential 
capacities, was compelled to seek all leaders, all officers, all 
captains of labour among a tenth or twentieth of its own 
members, who were invested, they hardly knew how, 
by birth, or the favour of the great, or purchase, or 
connection with ancient corporations, with a monopoly in 
every direction of the first of human rights, the right of 
action. The peoples were like grown men swaddled in long- 
clothes, imprisoned in cradles, sentenced never to go fcrth 
of nurseries or escape the authority of bonnes. The object 
of the system was not tyranny, though when civilisation 
had made money valuable, privilege became an instrument 
of extortion and an intolerable oppression, but was 
rather drill,—to keep society in the only kind of order 
pleasant to those who had acquired the privilege of 
arranging it. Its effect for ages was numbness rather 
than pain, pain only beginning when the bound man 
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felt and struggled against his withes. But the system was 
fatal to progress, fatal to intellectual advance, fatal in a degree 
that still remains hardly intelligible to that accumulation of 
material resources which is the essential base of modern 
civilisation. It is a humiliating confession, but after years 
of study, we still cannot trace the true reason why Louis 
XVI.’s Government in its later years could raise no 
money. The people of Germany, as industrious as the 
English, never had enough to eat. The French owned, 
speaking roughly, the country they own now; they were 
nearly as numerous; they probably worked harder; they 
were certainly more obedient; yet it is as certain as 
any statistical fact in this world can be, that they did 
not produce one-fifth of their present annual production. 
What was produced was absorbed by the privileged, until it is 
broadly true to say that in the latter years of Louis XIV., 
France, Germany, Italy, and Spain existed forthe sake of less 
than a million persons, who alone were in any sense free, or 
progressive, or contented, or, as we have said, alive. It was 
this awful waste of the resources of mankind, material and in- 
tellectual, or derivable from that most necessary of all free- 
doms, the power of combination, this enforced torpor of all but 
the few, this suppression of all free discussion and all free propa- 
gation of thought, to which the Revolution put a final end, and 
for which Englishmen may without hesitation honour its 
commencing day. Much remains to be accomplished, but this 
at least has been achieved. Throughout Western Europe all 
careers are open to all. The race, and not the caste, is free 
to act. The reservoir of power, and, therefore, of possibilities, 
has been enlarged tenfold, and all men have their field. The 
«multitude has achieved not only the power of governing, about 
which thinkers still dispute, but the power of working, about 
which dispute, at least among the sane, has at last ended. Of 
all the men who rule Western Europe now, who produce its 
literature, who direct its commerce, who possess its wealth, 
and who advance its science, not one in ten would, but for the 
French Revolution, have possessed full civil rights, the liberty 
to develope his capacities. The Revolution rolled the stone 
from the sepulchre of the living. 





THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON NEWSPAPER LIBEL. 


HE Select Committee on the Law of Libel appointed last 
year, and renewed with certain modifications this Session, 

has recommended two distinct and very wide changes in the 
existing law, so far as it affects Newspapers. One of them we 
can partially support, but the other, in our judgment, confers 
on journalists a most dangerous and unjust privilege,—an 
exemption from responsibility which must in the long-run 
seriously lower journalism. We are quite aware that one of 
the most harassing difliculties of newspaper managors, especially 
in the provinces, is to keep libels out of the reports of public 
meetings. They constantly find themselves liable to actions for 
statements which they did not make, for which known men, also 
liable to action, are solely responsible, and which they have 
published with no more malice than would be felt by a speak- 
ing-trumpet or a phonograph: They certainly ought not to 
be punished criminally for such reports, and their character 
of reporters in the service of the public ought to be considered 
in estimating damages; but to exempt them from responsi- 
bility altogether, as the Select Committee proposes to do, is 
to place them above the law. The difference between slander 
and libel is a real as well as a legal one, having its justifica- 
tion in well-understood mental peculiarities. Men believe state- 
ments in print. In publishing the reckless or the malicious 
stories of some unscrapulous orator, the newspaper managers 
have turned slanders into libels, that is, have given them not only 
circulation, but permanence and weight, and they ought to be 
responsible, if not for the speaker’s statements, at least for the 
additional force with which they have invested them. The 
audience, say, in some taproom meeting called to discuss a local 
act of oppression, see the speakers ; they know who they are, they 
understand the persons attacked, they perceive the evidences 
of excitement or of drink, and they mentally discount half 
the statements made. The readers have none of those advan- 
tages; they have a predisposition to believe rather than 
distrust any statement in print, and they credit slanders 
which in many cases may be at once ruinous and unfounded. 
We can see no reason whatever, either of justice or expediency, 
for exempting Editors who thus give importance to malig- 
nant gossip from their obligation to use moderate care, and 
eut such statements out in proof, as they are now compelled 
to do. They have plenty of time, and if they have not, 
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it is better that “news” should be a little delayed 
than that all conspicuous persons—including, as eve 
reader of the smaller provincial papers well knows, the 
whole body of the Clergy—should live under a perpetual 
liability to be libelled, practically with no redress, Tha 
village orator who, in the heat of a Burial controversy, de. 
clares that he knows the Rector does not account for the 
offertory, and that the verger once saw him put the contents 
of the plate into his pocket—a statement actually made about 
one of the most honest and foolish fanatics in England, a man, 
too, of unusual wealth—is practically unpunishable ; but he jg 
not believed, and his venomous nonsense is speedily forgotten, 
But a statement of that kind recorded in print as uttered in 9 
meeting bya speaker who, for anything the readers know, may be 
a churchwarden, is a frightful blow to the victim ; and to exempt 
the journalist who stamps the lie with a sort of legal impress, 
besides giving it circulation outside the parish, is to relieve 
him of a responsibility by which every citizen ought to be 
restrained. Indeed, we do not see why he should not, on the 
same principle, be relieved altogether of responsibility for all 
libels not written by himself. If the KFutanswill Gazette 
may report the assertion of John Smith, excited local politician, 
that Mr. Gladstone once murdered and ate a keeper at Hawar. 
den, and be exempt from responsibility, why should it not be 
exempt when John Smith says the same thing in a letter 
under his own signature? What is there in the position of a 
self-elected orator, who is probably hissed on the spot, that 
the journalist, when reporting his foolish malignity, should 
be exempted from the law, any more than when he publishes 
some equally foolish and malignant but written accusation? In 
either case, John Smith is equally visible, and the editor may 
equally plead that the statement is published in the public 
interest. The exemption proposed is far too wide, and would 
rapidly introduce among us the American system, under which 
any-public man may be accused in public meeting of anything 
with impunity—General Garfield, for example, a man of strict 
character, has just been accused in this way of theft—and men 
of refinement or sensitiveness are driven out of public life alto- 
gether. If, indeed, reports of foreign meetings were included, 
the law might have unexpectedly formidable effects. We 
remember a public speech made many years ago by the Red 
Deputy Baudin, about the Princes of Europe, which if re- 
published in England—an impossibility under the law—would 
have sold a million copies of the irresponsible journal, and 
might have affected the whole future history of two countries. 
The rider added by the Committee to their recommendation— 
that a newspaper publishing any derogatory statement shall 
publish a contradiction from the victim—is, as a protection in 
serious cases, almost useless, The denial is not read by half 
the persons who saw the attack, and by half those who do 
read it, it is disbelieved. 

We would leave the newspapers under their present respons 
sibility for reports, and confine reform to the second suggestion 
of the Select Committee. There can be no doubt that libel is 
often a criminal offence, the libeller intending to torture or to 
hurt, and should be punishable as such. But there can be no 
doubt, either, that the criminal law of libel as it stands is 
open to abuse, and is abused. It is monstrous that an inno- 
cent man should be put in prison, as happened the other 
day, because while he was abroad his agent had pub- 
lished, without his consent, or indeed against his remon- 
strance, an unjustifiable libel. It is still more monstrous 
that ashareholder in a newspaper should be criminally liable 
because an editor, against whose appointment he voted, has 
carelessly admitted a letter containing a legal libel. And it 
is most monstrous of all, as we believe to be now the case, 
that a part proprietor, precluded from interference by the very 
terms of the partnership deed, should be open to arrest for the 
act of agents he did not appoint and cannot remove. The 
Juries in such extreme cases may be trusted, but a prose- 
cution is in itself a punishment, involving great annoyance, 
and a heavy fine. And it is not expedient, in the general 
interest of the country, which benefits when scrupulous or 
even timid men are attracted into journalism, that a libel of 
the lighter kind, a libel only constructively malicious, should 
be punished as a serious offence. The actual offender, the 
person legally in charge of the paper, or still better, the writer 
alone, should be criminally responsible—damages being quite 
sufficient punishment to the absent proprietor—while the 
criminal action should be confined to the graver descriptions of 
libel. The Select Committee hope to secure these improvements 
by requiring the prosecutor as a preliminary to obtain the fiat of 
the Attorney-General, and if that officer were not usually s0 
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yehement 2 partisan, that might be a sufficient precaution, at 
least to prevent frivolous applications. But we confess we 
have an instinctive doubt of his perfect impartiality. News- 
apers are always objects of very keen and unreasonable likes 
and dislikes, and occasionally of most vehement and almost 
maniacal hatreds. An Attorney-General, acting in a quasi- 
judicial capacity, may, we suppose, be as much trusted as an 
average Judge; but there is a deal of human nature even in 
Judges, and a libel, say, in the Nation or the Irish People, 
on some landlord like the late Lord Leitrim, might strike a 
Tory and a Liberal Attorney-General very differently indeed. 
The one might think it an incentive to murder, and the other 
a just reproof for capricious tyranny. Nu doubt, a certain 
flexibility is wanted in the system, which would be secured by 
interposing a keen, not to say callous, man of the world 
between a prosecutor and his prey; but we would rather, if 
possible, make the law automatic, until at least, as in Scotland, 
a Crown officer is male the legal prosecutor. If criminal 
liability were restricted to the writer of grave libels,—that is, 
libels imputing criminality or dishonour, or to the writer and 
the responsible editor on the spot, and all other libels were 
punished by damages, the law would be automatic, and would, 
we believe, be sufficiently effective. A much lighter one 
effectually restrains libel in Scotland. At present, it is so 
harsh and so unjust, that but that it is leniently worked, and 
that juries are greatly influenced by the habitual tone of an 
accused journal, men of property would hesitate to embark in 
such undertakings. It is absolutely necessary that journalists 
should remain under the law, and not be declared irresponsible 
because they have “only” changed malignant slander into 
dangerous libel ; but it is not necessary that they should all be 
treated as presumptive criminals, sure to use their powers 
badly unless menaced with imprisonment for every, often acci- 
dental, default. 





PATRONS AND CONGREGATIONS. 

\ E print to-day a letter from Sir Henry Taylor which 

puts in a very striking way the inconvenience, if not 
oppression, to which congregations are occasionally subjected 
by the present system of Ecclesiastical Patronage. The church 
and congregation of St. Peter’s, Bournemouth, have been 
called into existence by the consistent zeal of the first Incum- 
bent. Indeed, by a somewhat bold figure of speech, it may 
be said that he created Bournemouth. So long as Mr. Bennett 
lived, the patron, of course, counted for nothing. But the 
moment Mr. Bennett died, the patron became all-important. 
His object, as described by Sir Henry Taylor, was “ to pre- 
sent a Low-Church clergyman to minister in a church which is 
filled almost exclusively by a High-Church congregation.” His 
first step in this direction was unsuccessful, The gentleman who 
was appointed contrived before institution so entirely to misun- 
derstand and misrepresent the Bishop of Winchester’s directions 
about the services at St. Peter's, that he naturally discovered 
that it would be better for him to remain in his old living, 
and not come to a parish where, as he very candidly confessed, 
nobody wanted him. If the patron could at this point have 
yielded to the wishes of the congregation, Mr. Harland’s brief 
connection with St. Peter’s would have been an unmixed good. 
Unfortunately, however, he has thought it right to appoint 
another clergyman, who will equally find himself unable to carry 
on the service and work of the church in the way to which the 
congregation have been accustomed. It is hardly probable that 
Dr. Ryan will retire as Mr. Harland has retired, and there is 
consequently no prospect before the congregation of St. Peter’s 
except that of a self-imposed exile from the church which 
has been theirs since its foundation, and which many of 
them probably have helped to build and adorn. There 
will be a large number of foolish, well-intentioned people 
who will hold up their hands in horror at the importance 
which the congregation of St. Peter’s assign to trifles. It 
may be noticed that those who take this line are seldom 
willing to admit that to object to a particular ritual is to 
attach just as much importance to “ trifles’ as to cling by it. 
The truth of the matter is, however, that distinctions of 
Ritual have long ceased to be trifles. They symbolise dis- 
tinctions inside the Church of England far wider than those 
which divide either Ritualists from Roman Catholics, or 
non-Ritualists from Protestant Dissenters. The habitual 
worshipper at St. Alban’s, Holborn, for example, would find 
far less change if he were transplanted to Ely Chapel, 
than if he suddenly found himself in an ordinary Evan- 
gelical church; while the frequenter of the latter would 





be infinitely more at home in Mr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle 
than in a Ritualist church. It is not the least use trying 
to conceal or minimise these facts. In fact, there is no 
course so likely to bring down upon the Church of England 
those supposed consequences of dissension which common- 
place peacemakers are anxious to avert. The Established 
Church in England contains two religions, differing from one 
another very nearly as much as Roman Catholicism differs 
from Protestantism. It is perfectly idle to imagine that con- 
gregations accustomed to one extreme will put up with the 
other, because those who practise it happen to be called by a 
common name with themselves. So long as the name is the 
chief thing they have in common, the only way in which they 
can get on peaceably together is to agree to live side by side 
without interfering with one another. The difficulty is that, in 
the present state of the law, this is sometimes impossible. 
The patron of St. Peter’s, Bournemouth, is a layman who pre- 
sumably thinks it his duty to propagate certain religious 
views. Thinking this, he naturally sees in the vacancy of his 
church an opportunity for doing his duty, and a call to do it. 
The law gives to him the absolute power of appointing any 
clergyman he likes. No one has a veto, no one can claim, 
except as a matter of courtesy, to have his remonstrances 
even listened to. It is impossible to blame the patron 
in a case like this. He must be supposed to think Mr. 
Bennett wrong and Dr. Ryan right, and Mr. Bennett's 
death naturally appeared to him as an indication that the 
time had come to put the congregation of St. Peter’s in the 
way of sound doctrine and legal ritual, Sir George Meyrick 
only uses the powers the law gives him for doing what he 
thinks the interests of true religion demand. It is the law 
itself that is in fault—the law which thus invests a patron 
with authority to consult his own wishes, to the entire 
exclusion of the wishes of the congregation upon which the 
clergyman is imposed. 

Sir Henry Taylor identifies this state of things with the 
existence of lay patronage, and lay patronage in private hands. 
Unfortunately, facts do not bear him out in thus limiting it. 
“ Patronage,’ he says, belonging to a Lord Chancellor or a 
Prime Minister, “would be almost sure to be administered 
with a large appreciation of results.” The case of St. Mary- 
le-Strand is an example of how a Lord Chancellor can 
administer patronage. When Dr. Evans died the living 
was given to a gentleman of the most opposite opinions ; the 
fabric was stripped of its decorations, the whole character of 
the services was changed, and the then existing congregation 
sent about their business, with that ostentatious indifference 
to lay opinion which is never perhaps displayed in such 
perfection as by a professed anti-Sacerdotalist. It cannot 
be said that Lord Cairns’s practice suggests the consoling 
inference which Sir Henry Taylor draws as to the superiority 
of private over public patronage. Nor when the patron is 
himself a parson need things be any better. We ourselves 
know an instance—the parish of Egham—in which the 
patron is a clergyman, and has shown his desire to do the 
best he can for the parishioners by presenting himself to the 
living at the last vacancy. In this case also the services 
have been changed, the choir and organist dismissed, the staff 
of clergy lessened—by way of meeting the wants of a rapidly- 
increasing population—and a large part of the congregation 
driven to find refuge in the chapel of a neighbouring institu- 
tion. Patrons are pretty much the same, whatever be the 
character in which they present. If they are conscientious, 
they mostly consult theirown convictions. If they are without 
a conscience, they mostly consult their own pleasure or their 
own interest. Either way, the congregation goes to the wall. 

It is easier to describe the evil, than to say what the 
remedy that evil calls foris to be. As regards changes in the 
actual services, the difficulty would be met by the legislation 
we have several times suggested. In the case of St. Peter's, 
Bournemouth, for example, the new incumbent would have 
been unable to make any change whatever in the services to 
which the congregation had been accustomed. All that he 
could have done would have been to set up additional services, 
either in St. Peter’s Church or in a new chapel. To any further 
change than this, the consent of the congregation would have 
been an indispensable preliminary. Still, this provision would 
only meet the case of a sudden change from a Ritualist 
to a non-Ritualist service, or from a non-Ritualist to a 
Ritualist service. It would not touch the presentation of an 
incumbent who, while willing to make no alteration in the 
form of the service, is unable to avoid an alteration in the 
spirit underlying the form. It is very difficult to frame a 
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reform of the law of patronage which should give the neces- 
sary veto and no more, and should give this necessary veto 
to the right persons. That no solution of the problem is 
to be looked for from the Bishop of Winchester is clear from 
the professions he makes in his letter to the curate in charge 
of St. Peter’s of his inability “to substitute congregation 
for parishioners.” Until this substitution has been made, 
the law will be dealing with fictions, instead of facts. The 
possession of a veto by a Council, representing not the mem- 
bers of a congregation, but the ratepayers of a parish, might 
often prove simply an expedient for overruling the people 
who go to the church by and in the interest of those who 
stay away. 





THE CITY PAROCHIAL CHARITIES COMMISSION. 


WO very interesting maps have been recently published 
with the Parliamentary papers. One accompanies Mr. 
Firth’s Bill for the creation of a Municipality of London, and 
shows the whole area of the Metropolis, as defined by the Act 
establishing the Metropolitan Board of Works, with its divisions 
into the several districts under the respective jurisdictions of 
the Corporation of London, the Vestries of the more populous 
parishes, and the District Boards of the less densely crowded 
parts. The other map forms part of the Report of the City 
Parochial Charities’ Commission, and shows the City proper 
divided into its several civil and ecclesiastical parishes. These 
maps are of themselves a history of the growth of London, 
and bring home to us what we all know, but know in an 
unfruitful way,—the startling contrast between the narrow 
bounds of the ancient City and the wide-stretching area of 
modern London, on the one hand, and between the present 
and former condition of the older district, on the other. In 
the first place, in point of size, the City proper comprises a 
space of about one square mile, or not quite 700 acres,—an 
area much smaller than Wimbledon Common or Richmond 
Park. The Metropolis stretches from Plumstead on the east 
to Hammersmith and Putney on the west, a distance of some 
fourteen miles ; and from Islington on the north to Penge on 
the south,—eleven or twelve miles. Nor, in fact, does this 
larger area comprise the whole of London. Suburbs such as 
Richmond, Surbiton, and Croydon are, to all intents and pur- 
poses, part of the capital, pouring in daily their quota of 
workers to the central districts. Again, in point of popula- 
tion, the City proper is estimated on Mr. Firth’s map to contain 
70,000 souls, being a reduction of 8,250 on the last Census. 
The population of the whole Metropolis reaches, according to 
the same estimate, the enormous total of 3,664,150. The 
population of the Metropolis is, it is unnecessary to say, 
rapidly increasing ; that of the City is as rapidly decreasing. 
In 1851, the City contained 132,434 souls; in 1861, 116,162; 
and in 1871, 78,250. As we have seen, Mr. Firth now esti- 
mates it at 70,000, and this seems a very moderate deduction, 
compared with the decrease of previous decades. The reason 
is, of course, obvious. The City is the centre of commercial 
London, and so valuable is every inch of ground, that people 
cannot afford to live there, while the competition for some 
stand-point for business purposes becomes keener every year. 
Every year, too, railway communication between the centre 
and the suburbs improves, and greater facilities are atforded 
for coming in and out to the work of the day, the consequence 
being that London is now left at night and in leisure-hours 
in the almost exclusive occupation of a few care-takers. while 
the population which carries on the trade and industry of the 
City spends the domestic and recuperative half of its life within 
some part of a circumference described by a radius of about 
fifteen miles. 

But the contrast between the City and the Metropolis, as 
they at present exist, is not more startling than that between 
the former and present condition of the City. That it must 
for a long time have comprised the bulk of the population of 
London, and must, in fact, have been most densely peopled, is 
obvious from the enormous number of parishes into which it is 
divided. The Commissioners, whose Report has just been 
published, enumerate 109 civil parishes, in each of which the 
parochial machinery of vestry clerk, churchwardens, overseers, 
and other parish officers is still kept up, and each of which 
formerly possessed its church. After the Fire of London, cer- 
tain parishes where churches had been burned were united for 
ecclesiastical purposes, and it may probably be correctly 
assumed that the first diminution in the population of the City 
took place at this time, the wider and more airy streets which 
were formed after the fire accommodating fewer people than the 
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crowded lanes and alleys previously existing. From this time 
the tendency seems (to judge from the diminution of churches 
alone) to have been steadily in the same direction, various Acts 
of Parliament sanctioning the union of benefices being passeq 
from time to time, until the number of ecclesiastical parishes 
has been reduced to sixty, as compared with one hundred ang 
nine civil districts. The area of some of the original parishes 
it may well be imagined, was extremely small, especially in 
the heart of the City. Thus, the Bank of England extends 
into three parishes, and one of them, St. Christopher Le Stock 
comprises nothing but its share of the Bank, except a fra . 
ment of the Royal Exchange, together with the triangular 
space in its front, and apparently minute corners of some of 
the houses on the west side of Princes Street. The Mansion 
House, again, occupies nearly a quarter of St. Mary Woolchurch 
Haw ; the Cannon Street Station and Hotel absorb the greater 
part of Allhallows the Great and St. Mary Bothaw ; and the 
General Post Office, three-quarters of St. Anne and St. Agnes, 
It will not surprise any one to hear that the population of the 
latter parish has dropped from 459 in 1851, to 229 in 1871, 
while that of Allhallows the Great has sunk from 700 to 187 
in the same period. . 

In a district like the City, which for centuries has been the 
centre of the commerce and of much of the wealth of the 
country, and which must have possessed a densely-crowded 
population, and therefore at least an average number of 
poor, it is not surprising to find that numerous bequests 
and gifts have from time to time been made for charitable 
purposes,—indeed, it would have spoken ill for the piety 
of her children had London not been thus endowed. In 
fact, no complaint of illiberality can be made. From the 
Return prepared by the Charity Commissioners a few years ago, 
it appears that there are about 13,000 distinct charitable 
foundations in connection with the City parishes. The objects 
of these, it may well be supposed, are very various, comprising 
education, apprenticing and advancement of the young, the 
support of almshouses, their inmates, and pensioners, the distri- 
bution of articles in kind, the distribution of money, the 
general care of the poor, and Church purposes of one kind or 
another. Further, there is a very large section of the charit- 
able funds of the City the special object of which cannot now 
be ascertained, and which are, therefore, alleged to be simply 
held for the general benefit of the particular parish in which 
they exist. 

Had the value of this large mass of charitable property been 
stationary, it would still, owing to the remarkable decrease of 
the population, have become to a great extent uselesss. But the 
peculiarity of the situation is enhanced by the fact that the 
same causes which have reduced the population have enor- 
mously increased the value of the charities. The trust pro- 
perty consists in many cases of houses in the City itself. 
Instead of returning an ordinary rental for purposes of resi- 
dence, property of this description now yields a fancy price for 
the purpose of warehouse or office accommodation. Thus, while 
the persons to be benefited by the charities have been fast vanish- 
ing, the charitable funds themselves have been increasing and 
accumulating to an extent never dreamed of by the original 
donors. Thus, to take first the grand totals; while the 
population of the City has dropped since 1851 from 
about 132,000 to 70,000, the gross income of the charities 
has increased between 1865 and 1876—eleven years only—by 
just one-half, viz., from £67,480 16s. 6d., to £101,385 2s. 8d. 
It is not surprising that the parish authorities are fairly 
puzzled to know what to do with their funds. In some 
parishes, an exciting hunt into the most obscure corners fails 
to start a single poor person. In many, charitable funds are 
disposed of by the simple method of paying the poor-rate out 
of them, a practice which, as the recent Commission observes, 
may have been defensible when each parish maintained its 
own poor, but which, now that the poor-rate is a permanent 
tax, leviable at an equal rate over the whole City, for the 
relief of the poor not only of the City Union, but (in part) of 
those outside, amounts simply to a benefaction to the ratepayers, 
and raises the value of property in the parish, without doing 
the least appreciable good to any human being. In other cases, 
again, poor from outside, whoare not proper objects of the charity, 
are relieved; and in many instances, persons in the receipt of 
relief from the poor-rates participate in the charities, while 
it is far from infrequent that the same person should be a 
recipient of charity in two or more parishes. Indeed, it 
is a matter of the sincerest congratulation that there are 
so few openings for necessitous persons to establish them- 
selves in the City; for were it otherwise, there would 
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pe hardly any limit to the pernicious effect of the large 
charitable doles dispensed or dispensable there. Even 
as it is, the City, with its diminishing population, com- 

ares very unfavourably with neighbouring unions and 

arishes in its returns of pauperism. Again, when we turn to 
the Charities having an ecclesiastical character, the same diffi- 
culties and similar misappropriations appear. In more than 
one parish, charitable funds have been used in redeeming 
tithes; wine and biscuits are provided with a liberal 
hand for the officers of the church and their friends; and 
dinners are frequently given to ratepayers, who would hardly 
be flattered if they were described as proper objects of charity. 
The Parochial Charities’ Commission deals tenderly with this 
question of dinners, remarking that it is a custom of very 
ancient observance, and that in some instances special bequests 
have been made to defray the cost of such feasts. The instance 
they give, however, of such a bequest does not indicate over- 
anxiety on the part of the parish authorities to give effect to 
the spirit of the ancient bequest. A sum of 5s. was left four 
hundred years ago to defray the cost of a “ love-feast,”’ at 
which parties at variance should meet and be reconciled. 
Country air and a well-provided table are thought necessary 
in the nineteenth century to the healing of discord, and the 
love-feast now takes the form of a dinner at Richmond, costing 
about £60, the balance of expense being defrayed out of other 
charitable funds of the parish. The same parish, the Com- 
missioners somewhat significantly remark, has not thought it 
necessary to add anything to the modest bequest of £1 6s. 8d. 
dedicated “ to the maintenance of some godly, virtuous, and well- 
disposed scholar at the University of Oxford or Cambridge.” 
Perhaps, however, the most startling application of church 
funds (although we are not sure it is altogether indefensible) 
took place in the united parishes of St. Vedast and St. Michael- 
le-Quene, where they were used in defraying the expense of 
prosecuting the Rector! 

It is not surprising that the Charity Commissioners should 
have felt themselves unable to cope with such an extraordi- 
nary condition of charitable trusts, and should have reported 
to Parliament that special inquiry and legislation were 
necessary. Nor is it otherwise than matter of course 
that the Commissioners, whose Report is just issued 
(Conservative in politics as many of them are) should have 
found that the relation between the administering bodies 
of the charities and the class for whose advantage they were 
instituted, “is so completely altered, that neither in the 
strictly literal nor the strictly legal sense can the intentions of 
the founders generally be carried out ;” and “ that it is prac- 
tically impossible to effect a satisfactory combination or re- 
arrangement of these charities under the existing system.” 
Under these circumstances, the Commissioners recommend the 
appointment, in the first instance, of a temporary Executive 
Commission, to investigate and decide upon the various claims 
which have been made to the possession of funds freed from any 
charitable trust,—a subject which the Commissioners deemed 
too technical for their consideration. This temporary Com- 
mission, they propose, should also classify the charities under 
two heads,—eleemosynary and ecclesiastical. The funds of the 
latter class of charities, they recommend, should be appor- 
tioned between the proper wants of the parishes and the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and the funds of the eleemosy- 
nary charities between the present trustees and a Board— 
the establishment of which the Commissioners recom- 
mend—representative of the Metropolis generally. The 
surplus paid over to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
under this scheme, the Commissioners advise should be 
applied for the relief of the spiritual wants of the poorer 
parishes within the Metropolis at large, while the funds paid 
over to the newly created Board they propose should also be 
applied throughout the Metropolis, according to schemes to 
be prepared by the Board from time to time. In framing 
these schemes the Board should, the Commissioners think, 
have power “to alter the destination to which the charitable 
gifts are, by the terms of the bequest, at present limited ;” but 
they also think that regard should be had as much as possible 
to the intentions of the founder, doles being used in aid of 
hospitals and provident societies, bequests for apprenticeships 
in advancing technical education, and bequests for schools for 
the general purposes of education. Where no definite object 
for charitable funds is found to exist, the Commissioners re- 
commend that such funds should be employed “ in promoting 
the general benefit of the inhabitants of the Metropolis, e.g., 
for the preservation of open spaces, establishment of lodging- 
houses, &c.” The schemes of the Board, the Commissioners 





think, should be submitted for approval to the Charity Com- 
missioners, with a final appeal, in case of difference, to the 
Home Secretary. 

Space does not allow us to criticise in detail these recom- 
mendations of the Commission. On one point all will be 
agreed. It is matter of course that the benefit of the City 
Charities must be extended to the whole Metropolis, and it 
may be questioned whether there should not be some elasticity 
in the district within which they are to be applied, having in 
view the constant extension of London. Apart from this re- 
commendation, the proposals of the Commission appear to be 
as conservative in their character as the extra-ordinary nature 
of the case would allow. It seems to us to be matter of doubt 
whether, when the clearly expressed intentions of a donor or 
testator cannot be carried out, with regard either to the objects 
or to the nature of the charity, it is worth while to consider 
whether this or that application (clearly not being that intended) 
is more likely to be in consonance with what would be his wishes, 
could he now express them. It would surely be far more to the 
taste of a charitably disposed person that his bequest should 
now be used in the way most beneficial to his neighbours, in the 
largest sense of the word ; and we should therefore have been 
disposed to think that the general discretion recommended in 
the case of charitable funds without any known object might 
be well extended to the majority of the eleemosynary charities 
of the City. However, if the terms of the bequest be used as 
a guide only, and not as a fetter, they may not be useless by 
way of suggestion to the administering body; and at all 
events, the carefully-guarded character of the Commissioners’ 
proposals will gain for them a wider acceptance. The sugges- 
tions of the Commission for the practical working-out of a 
scheme of diversion seems in the main well calculated for the 
purpose ; and it is to be hoped that the present Government 
will give its early attention to a subject of great interest to 
Londoners,—-one which Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues are 
exceptionally well fitted to deal with, and in connection with 
which there are means of conferring great benefits without 
inflicting hardship upon any one. 








TOM TAYLOR. 

I ONDON literary society may justly regret Mr. Tom Taylor. 

4 He was not, it is true, a great artist, even in the lines that 
he had chosen, and very little, if any, of his work can be classed 
as a permanent addition to the English reservoir of thought. He 
was a considerable playwright, rather than a great dramatist. 
We should not rank him as a tragedian at all, though he had 
an art of making pathetic scenes; and as a comedian, which was 
probably his true line, he was rather skilful than original, rather 
a man who wrote for the Stage, than one who wrote either for all 
time or even for his own generation. Still, he composed a great 
many dramas, most of which succeeded, having at the worst 
a certain quality of interestingness, all of which display a 
clear appreciation of the necessities of the Stage, and of 
the powers of his actors and the limitations on those powers, 
and two or three of which may live for a considerable time- 
The Tichkct-of-Leave Man, indeed, is better than that, and had 
it been written in a less conscious age, when men were more 
easily moved, might have been reckoned a performance of the 
first class, and have given its author an enduring reputa- 
tion. There is a function in literature akin to that of a 
manager in a theatre, a distributive rather than a creative 
one, which requires very considerable and very varied capa- 
cities, and Mr. Taylor fulfilled that exceedingly well. He 
was a good playwright, who knew what his customers wanted, 
and gave it them, without ever pandering to them; an honest 
and capable, though over-kindly critic, whose judgments, 
ephemeral as they were, constantly influenced artists; and a 
very good versifier,—indeed, a poet, if one could by that word 
describe a man who did not intend his verses to live beyond 
their day. In fact, he was a man of varied powers, who 
did the work he elected to do—which was work slightly 
below what he could have done—very well indeed. This may 
seem scant praise, but it is all of it true, and it is not 
intended to be scant, but to imply that Mr. Taylor did well 
and in an intellectual way work a little below him, which in- 
ferior artists could have done, though in a far inferior way. It 
is well for the second-class work of the world that there are men 
conscious of a possibility of higher aims who yet will do this. 

We should give Mr. Taylor just the same praise as Editor of 
Punch. There is probably no position in the world more difficult 
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than that of the Editor of an English comic paper with a great 
reputation already made. He must secure an audience, that is, 
must make his paper sell, and must, therefore, prepare a supply 
of the good-humoured, domestic or political, but in either case 
very patent and intelligible, fun which the British lower middle- 
class appreciates, and will pay for. It is a very good public 
in its way; it is easy-tempered, intelligent, and quick about 
ordinary things, such as it knows well, and extremely amused 
by a joke it comprehends; but it will not do the author’s or 
actor’s thinking for him, it will not ponder—except when 
called upon to sympathise with some rather ghastly form of 
suffering—and it will not endure the smallest infraction 
of its idea of the proper and becoming, whether the in- 
fraction take the form of a jest for or against chastity, or for 
or against religion, or for or against the more important social 
convenances. Cham would succeed in London as little as 
Rochefort, and Rochefort as little as Veuillot. The public 
which buys comic papers will have the pulpit, and poverty— 
except in its extreme form of pauperism—and Cremorne all kept 
out of sight together, and obtain its fun either out of politics or 
out of decent middle-class interiors and the sights of respectable 
streets, or it will cease to buy at once. Punch, which is as 
much an institution as the Times, could be destroyed as a 
property in a single number. The Editor must do all his work 
in perpetual recollection of that fetter,—a most valuable fetter, 
be it understood, which no admirer of Punch wishes to relax, 
but a real fetter on the humourist—and also of another, not 
quite so visible. The Editor of Punch is like a West-End 
clergyman, who desires, first of all, to benefit his parish, 
but who cannot quite forget, as he preaches, that people 
accustomed to much stronger intellectual food are listen- 
ing to him, not altogether lost in reverential awe. The 
artists and writers in Punch cannot forget the culti- 
vated public altogether, must show themselves equal to 
entertaining them also, if only to foster their own self-respect, 
and so have occasionally to play to two audiences at once—one 
fastidious to the last degree, and one content if only it may have 
its solid, respectable fun. A third of the diners like and under- 
stand ortolans and quenelles, and two-thirds are connoisseurs 
in beef, and both must he sent away filled. It is difficult for the 
chef, and it is part of the very curious history of Punch—per- 
haps the most separate paper that ever existed—that the double 
demand is so fairly, though, of course, often imperfectly, supplied. 
It is much tokeep up such a tradition, and Mr. Taylor, succeeding 
what is now quite a line of successful editors, kept it up very 
fairly well. We do not know that he improved Punch ; indeed, 
we should say that he did not. It may be that the difference 
is in ourselves, but to our minds the slowly-growing defect of 
Punch is a certain want of acid flavour, a certain flatness in 
tone and want of cutting effect in its hits, as if everybody on it 
were middle-aged and in good temper with most things, Irish- 
men excepted, and disposed to be rather jolly than effectively 
humorous. We should say, if we were permitted to criticise 
Punch—and why should we not criticise him, when he 
has become a personage in the State ?—that in his late 
middle-age his temper had improved, and very often his 
looks,—quoting in proof of the latter remark Mr. Du Mau- 
riers’s often wonderful interiors, in which a dozen persons are 
portrayed, each with a character, yet each helping towards the 
picture,—but that his wit had not. Wit, satire, sharp and 
ringing epigram, these seem to us the features which tend to 
become too infrequent in Punch, and which are not replaced 
altogether by parody, however good, or jest, however humorous. 
We seem to want, though we were of those who found a 
fund of laughter in “ Happy Thoughts” and “ Mokanna,” 
a little more Jerrold and a little less Burnand. Mr. Taylor did 
not contribute this needed flavour, partly, perhaps, because he 
was so good-natured, which Jerrold, with all deference to his 
biographers, was not, philanthropy not being, as they fancy, 
identical with intellectual good-nature; but he kept Punch well 
on its feet, still in the forefront, though moving even more 
strictly than ever along the old lines; and that was a consider- 
able thing to do. He had a thorough appreciation of good 
work, too, though it was the tendency of his mind to prefer 
good work of an accustomed kind, and possessed in himself a fund 
of genial and sometimes sly humour which he hardly cultivated 
sufficiently. What was lacking to make him a great humourist 
was probably a touch of the insanity or abandonment often visible 
in such men. There was a deep stratum of solid common-sense in 
Mr. Taylor. He regulated the political tone of Prnch very wisely, 





ee 
for example, keeping it Liberal, as most Englishmen are, resisting 
sore pressure to be Jingo when Jingoism was rampant, but allowing 
fair-play to individual tendencies, so that sometimes it wag hard 
to say which party Punch in his heart considered the ridiculous 
one of the two, and so that, though both parties were often 
momentarily incensed, neither deserted the paper. He wag 
himself a steady Liberal, being outside his work a thorough 
humanitarian, who hated to see human beings suffer, and be. 
lieved in rights, though not necessarily equal rights, for al] 
men, and had in him a fund of benevolence which sometimes 
disturbed his judicial impartiality. The thousand friends he 
possessed, and who knew him better than we did, must, we 
think, regret that he did not get the best out of himself in some 
one department; but he did an immensity of work of very 
different kinds very much better than most people could do it, 
and was, when it was done, a thorcughly sincere and humble. 
minded man. He will be missed, and justly. 





MR. PAGE ROBERTS ON GOD AS A DOMINANT IDRA, 
R. PAGE ROBERTS, in a thoughtful sermon preached 

last month before the University of Cambridge, and since 
published in the Church of England Pulpit for June 19th, 
dwells with much effect on the strange power which we possess 
to give to certain ideas an artificial dominancy, no less than to 
enhance the natural dominion of ideas properly dominant. He 
remarks that there are one-ideaed people who can strike only one 
string, and who make themselves into a terror to other people 
by constant thrumming on that string; and that there are others 
who attain a sort of visionary and inexplicable command of a 
certain sphere of personal influence and knowledge, simply by 
the constant habit of dwelling upon that special theme, in season 
and out of season, till it begins to confer on them a new control 
over it,—a sort of involuntary ability to handle it with effect,— 
a command yielded not so much to the consciousness, as to the 
growing tact of the unconscious familiarity with it. Thus the 
mathematician who dreams of mathematics will sometimes do 
even more wonderful mathematical feats in his dreams than in 
his waking hours, and the lawyer who is haunted by his law 
will in rare cases find himself solving difficulties in a trance 
which had foiled him in his most lucid moments. And 
it is easy enough, as Mr. Page Roberts shows, for men 
to be dominated by false ideas, or by partially true ideas 
which are not applicable to all the subjects to which they 
are applied, or by wholly true ideas which are yet liable to be 
pushed beyond their proper field; or finally, by wholly true ideas 
which are as wide in their applicability as they are dominant in 


every field to which they are applied. And his object in 


preaching before the University of Cambridge was to enforce 
on his hearers that the most applicable of all these dominant 
ideas to the whole field of human experience, and the most 
ennobling if applied, is the idea of God. The great majority of 
men, he says, do not allow any one idea to order, focus, con- 
centrate, and direct their life:— 

“T am afraid that the great majority of men allow their lives, 
as they do their beliefs, to go anyhow. They have never formed a 
distinct opinion as to the shape their life is to take, and they have never 
said calmly and strongly to themselves, ‘This is the intention which 
is to rule my life.’ They play the part of the sculptor who has no 
model and no fixed idea. There is the marble, and they knock a 
piece out here and another there, but no man can predict the final 
result. Eating and drinking, working and playing, and all the time 
gliding swiftly on to the grave,—this is the distracted existence so 
many of us are living. What shall we be, what shall we do to- 
morrow ? We really cannot tell. It will depend upon the people 
we meet, the things which are said to us. We have no real 
rule. If we are tempted to do wrong, it is possible, it is even 
probable, that we may do it, unless it is some very bad thing 
quite out of our way. It is not impossible we may say 
that which is untrue, that for our own gain we may deceive this 
person and attack with anger that. If opportunity befalls us, we 
may yield to intemperance or take the dark road of impurity. We 
may be good-natured, or fly off into fiery passion. We may help some 
one who is in trouble, or strike a blow by word, or act at a rival or 
anenemy. We do not know what we shall do, because we have no 
plan, no decision. Instead of our lives being like some well-ordered 
State, they are more like mob-anarchy, twisted and twirled by the last 
breath and the latest appeal—a shapeless jumble of good, bad, and 
indifferent. Is not this a disgraceful state of things, which ought to 
make sensible men hang down their heads with shame? How are 
we to get rid of it? This is no mere question of theology. It isa 
question we ought to settle, even if there be no God at all. To be 
trundled into a grave by anybody who will deign to give us a push, is 
not a very fine business for ‘the heirs of all the ages.’ God or no 
God—this anarchy ought to cease. How can it be made to do so? 
Clearly, by setting up some governing authority endowed with absc- 
lute power.” 
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And if we understand Mr. Page Roberts rightly, even those un- 

fortunate people who do not believe that God is a governing mind, 

endowed with all moral power, cannot do better than set up the 

idea of God in the place of God, and for want of any belief in 

a true ruler, make to themselves a sort of artificially dominant 

jdea to rule them in his place. He points out that even those who 

do not believe in God have been forced to admit that the idea 
of God has sprung up naturally in the human mind, and 

grown with the ages; that just as the ideas of space and 
time, though you may formally explain them away as illu- 

gions, will control your thoughts of everything that exists in 
space and that happens in time, all the same, so the idea 
of God will haunt the imagination even of the Positivist 
and the Agnostic, long after they have said to themselves 
that “God” is a human name for a power of which we 
know nothing. And, if, as we said, we understand Mr. 
Roberts rightly, he argues that so it ought to be,—that the 
profoundest Agnostic will do better with a “dominant idea” 
of God—confessed to his own mind only as an idea,—used to 
give a certain order, and unity, and meaning to an otherwise 
haphazard existence, than he would, if, allowing himself to dwell 
on what he supposes to be the void at the origin of all things, 
he lets one fancy after another take hold of his mind, and passes 
through all the caprices of a strictly speaking Godless existence. 
This is very near indeed to Voltaire’s assertion that, if there 
were no God, it would become necessary to make one,—or to the 
saying of the interlocutor in one of M. Renan’s dialogues, that 
the highest thought of the day, after organising Society, must 
proceed to “organise God.” We need not, of course, guard 
our readers against supposing that this suggestion of Mr. 
Page Roberts,—if we have understood it rightly,—is, on 
his part, in any degree a concession to the scepticism of the 
day. There is no more thorough-going believer in God and 
Christ, in the best sense of the word “ belief,” than Mr. Page 
Roberts, and if we rightly apprehend the idea of his sermon 
before the University of Cambridge, he is not making the 
smallest concession to the Agnostics, but only arguing with 
them that even on their own premises, the idea of God has 
sprung up so inevitably in the story of man, that though 
they may choose to think it a subjective illusion of humanity, 
they should none the less treat it as if it were an illu- 
sion of which it is quite impossible to rid themselves with- 
out involving themselves in all kinds of falsehoods even 
to human nature; and suggesting, therefore, that it is 
quite allowable to humour the idea, as one may say, and while 
reserving their judgment as to its absolute truth, to treat it 
practically as if it were true. For Mr. Page Roberts shows us 
that even false ideas may be made most potent by being treated 
with a certain constant respect, just as it is supposed that an 
ordinary bee-grub is made a queen-bee by being fed on a special 
kind of food. Now, asit is obvious that lives dominated by no great 
idea go to pieces and waste away, he thinks it may be right for 
aman haunted by doubt to turn even a great idea of the 
truth of which he entertains profound distrust, into a sort of 
queen-bee idea, and to confer on that idea an artificial potency, 
rather than to leave the inward life without a principle of order 
‘or authority at all. 

Now, fully as we recognise the high purpose and the honest 
desire to promote, in an age of moral and intellectual anarchy, 
what we may call a provisional piety and hypothetical order, in 
this sermon of Mr. Page Roberts, we cannot subscribe to its doc- 
trine. We cannot accept his great sentence, “ God or no God— 
this anarchy ought to cease,” as expressing even the shadow of 
atruth. Why ought it to cease, if there be no God? The reason 
it ought to cease in God’s universe is that the anarchy arises 
from not obeying the divine promptings with which all men are 
prompted; and that so far as these begin to be obeyed, the new 
-order begins to replace the anarchy, and the anarchy begins to 
‘disappear. But on the other assumption, why should it cease ? 
If something has come out of nothing, is there any reason why 
something should not return to nothing? The Agnostic will 
‘say that, to him, man stands in the very place which the Theist 
gives to God, and that if man recognises one phase of existence 
as better than another, and can do anything to promote 
that better phase and suppress the worse, then, “ God, or no 
God,” he is bound to do so. And there we quite agree with 
him. But then that is because such men have already got a 
ruling idea of their own, not because they are bound to make 
one. By all means let the Agnostic who feels himself, so far as 
he knows, his own best guide, guide himself in the best line of 





advance he can. It is no excuse for him in not doing his best, sup- 
posing he sees a best to do, that he knows of no inward command 
to doit other than that which he imposes on himself. But what 
Mr. Page Roberts is speaking of is not a man who sees a best and 
will not do it, but a man who feels one capricious desire rising 
after another, and sees no coherent rule at all in his life; and of 
him he says that having no rule of life, he is bound to make one, 
because otherwise his life will be a succession of fragments, and 
run to waste. Now, that is just what we could not say. Of 
course, if, as we believe, every man who finds his life falling 
to bits in this way, is pursued by an interior remorse at this 
moral anarchy, he is bound to recast his crumbling existence. 
But why? Because of the authority within him against which 
he finds himself rebelling; because he recognises a superior 
Being, against whose law he is sinning; because he is in a false 
position towards the life within his life, towards the light by mis- 
sing which he went astray. But once grant that there is no such 
inward light protesting against his misuse of his opportunity, 
and the very motive for a moral resurrection is gone. If a man 
find nothing but transient caprices within hin, if he is better 
satisfied with himself when obeying transient caprices, than 
he would be if he tried to make for himself an artificial 
rulmg idea, which, like all artificial ideas, would pro- 
bably rule him very badly, why change? It seems to 
us that Mr. Page Roberts is making a forced march, which 
will lead nowhere, when he tries to persuade people who find 
no God within their hearts, that they cannot do better than 
give artificial prominence to a dominant “idea” of God. This 
is one of those fundamental issues which you cannot push off 
into a siding. You cannot “turn,” as strategists say, this 
fundamental doubt; you must face and fight it. If the origin 
of things be not in any divine mind, it is impossible to act 
as if it were in a divine mind. You must work the question 
out on the facts. Positivists are bound, of course, to do 
what they hold to be their duty, whether they recognise 
a God or not. But those who find no law of duty 
within themselves—it there be any such—cannot be bound 
to make such a law only to give their lives coherence and 
dignity. The very obligation to put coherence and dignity 
into our life, as we now feel it, assumes some divine stan- 
dard, some divine order, at the root of life. If that idea be 
doubtful, all is doubtful. If there is no government at the 
source of things, anarchy may crop up anywhere at the 
surface. So far as we can see, there is no possibility of solving 
provisionally, as it were, so deepa question as this. Like Jacob 
wrestling with the angel for a blessing, men must struggle with 
the problem of “ God, or no God,” till it is solved, and cannot 
give it the go-by, or find for it a provisional solution. Either 
there is or there is not a commanding voice, which it is our 
truest life to hear and to obey. If there is, life becomes one 
thing; if there is not, it becomes another; and there is no 
mode of compromising between the two. You cannot make an 
“idea of God,” however noble, do duty for God. You will soon 
learn you are deceiving yourself, and cast the unreal figment 
contemptuously away. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——— 
LAY PATRONAGE. 

[The following letter, from Sir Henry Taylor to Lord Blachford, is 
sent to us, as dealing with a subject likely to interest the readers of 
the Spectator. We have made some remarks on it elsewhere. } 

My Dear Bracnrorp,—You regard the troubles of the 
Church with a more undisturbed judgment than any other 
person I know who is so much interested in them, and there is 
a church here not altogether unknown to you (St. Peter's, 
Bournemouth), whose troubles I desire to bring before you, for 
the chance that you may be able to suggest some mode of 
deliverance. A lay advowson is at the root of them, the lay 
patron being apparently determined to present a Low-Church 
clergyman, to minister in a church which is filled almost exclu- 
sively with a High-Church congregation 

Our Vicar, Mr. Bennett, died about six months ago. He 
was a man who, without any extraordinary abilities, had 
exercised, for, I think, about thirty years, through force 
of character, generosity, and a governed ardour, extra- 
ordinary power. The grand church of St. Peter’s was 
built by his efforts, and he may be said to have created the 
congregation. He built and endowed several affiliated churches 
in the neighbourhood, with parsonages, mission-houses, and 
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schools, and it was, perhaps, in no small measure due to him 
that Bournemouth rose from a small sea-side village to be a 
first-rate watering-place. We were all devoted to him, and the 
spiritual influence he exercised may be attributed to his modera- 
tion, not less than to his unintermitting energies. High Church- 
man as he was, he was regarded with admiration and a friendly 
respect by his Low-Church neighbours. His diocesan, the 
Bishop of Winchester, considered some of his practices not 
strictly legal, but thinking “none of them very important, and 
knowing all the good work he was doing, and the love which his 
people had for him,” he was “ not inclined to take any steps, or 
to encourage others to take any steps, to oblige him to give up 
what he and they valued so much.” 

So all went well till the day of his death. But hardly was 
the breath out of his body, when the three curates and the con- 
gregation learnt with dismay that a clergyman understood to 
hold opposite opinions had been selected for the living. He 
came, and rather to our surprise expressed his satisfaction, and 
even his delight, with everything that he found in use, and his 
intention to make no change. He remained with us till a week 
or two ago as Vicar-designate, but not actually instituted, and 
then he announced that there were ten practices which were 
illegal, and which on that ground he must abolish; and he 
quoted the authority of the Bishop. A deputation waited 
upon the Bishop, with a memorial signed by a _ thou- 
sand—more or less—members of the congregations of St. 
Peter’s and the affiliated churches, and were assured by his 
Lordship that, although when called upon to state what prac- 
tices were legal and what were not, he had felt it his duty to do 
80, he had not himself any desire that changes should be made; 
and he had required the Vicar-designate to contradict a para- 
graph which had been put into the Times and Guardian, which 
implied that the Vicar-designate had acted under pressure from 
him. Under these circumstances, it was hardly possible that the 
Vicar-designate should remain, and he announced his resigna- 
tion. So far, well; but as I have said, the root of the evil was 
in the lay advowson ; and it is now stated that another Low 
Churchman, Dr. Ryan, sometime Bishop of Mauritius, has 
been selected to be Mr. Harland’s successor, and all our 
troubles are renewed. 

Such is the case which I have wished to put before you as 
an extreme example of the evils of Lay Patronage, or rather of 
lay patronage in private hands. Inthe hands of a Lord Chan- 
cellor or a Prime Minister, it would be almost sure to be admin- 
istered with a large appreciation of its results, and there are 
few Bishops who would be wanting in the like appreciation. In 
the hands of this or that country squire, the feelings, and with 
the feelings the spiritual welfare, of a large congregation may be 
dealt with at pleasure. 

I am not so much disturbed as many are at divisions in the 
Church. Lord Bacon has spoken some wise words on the sub- 
ject :—“ It must be remembered that the Church of God hath 
been, in all ages, subject to contentions and schisms...... 
Our Saviour Christ delivered it for an ill-note to have outward 
peace,—saying, when a strong man is in possession of the house, 
meaning the Devil, all things are in peace...... Reason 
teaches us that in ignorance and implied belief it is easy to 
agree, as colours agree in the dark; or if any country decline 
into Atheism, then controversies wax dainty, because men do 
think religion scarce worth the falling-out for; so as it is a 
weak divinity to account controversies an ill sign in the 
Church.” 

Tam entirely of Lord Bacon’s mind in this, but I think it 
should be added that when controversies prevail, then it is 
needful above all things that there should be a mediating power 
at work, and that this is to be looked for in the Bishops, and 
not in the country squires.—Every yours, 

(Signed,) 
The Roost, Bournemouth, July 10th. 


P.S.—I may add that in this case the lay patron contributes 
only £50 per annum to the endowment. 


Henry Taytor. 





THE BURIALS BILL RELIEF CLAUSES. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE ‘‘ SpECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—Mr. Maskell errs in speaking of the “objection to the 
indiscriminate use of the Burial Service” as specially a “ Dis- 
senting”? objection. A recent Archbishop of Canterbury 
(Longley), in the House of Lords, roundly declared that nothing 
should persuade him to read the existing service over certain 








persons. I think Mr. Maskell also overstates the case in affirmin 
that it is “ the laity,” not the clergy, who are “ obstructives,” and 
rise in revolt against the project of a reformed Burial Service, 
The phrase “the laity” covers a whole Noah’s Ark of varie. 
ties. There is a large clerically-minded laity, which, no doubt, 
is correctly represented by Lord Selborne. But if “ the laity” 
may be taken to stand for the Christian people of England, who 
are all by law interested in the National Church, and who aj} 
have a right to express their opinion on services sanctioned by 
Parliament, I believe that an overwhelming majority would 
consent to the “suggestion” which Mr. Maskell, with 
characteristic candour, allows to indicate “the best way out of 
the difficulty.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


Tufnell Park, July 13th. Epwarp Wuirr, 





CRUEL RABBIT TRAPS. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘'SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Your correspondent of last week has rightly drawn atten- 
tion to the cruelty of the common “gin” rabbit-trap. The 
needful matter, however, is not merely to tell us that rewards. 
have been offered by the R.S.P.C.A. (I believe, for many years. 
in vain) for a more merciful trap ; nor yet where pictures of the 
present too familiar instrument may be seen. We need some 
practical advice as to how the numbers of rabbits can be kept 
down, while dispensing with the use of the “ gin” or minimising 
its cruelty, in old and populous warrens, where ferrets are of 
little use, and the gun is insufficient. For my own part, I think 
it would be better to exterminate the whole breed of the poor 
little animals, rather than expose them to the lingering horrors 
of the “gin; ” but as this is not a remedy likely to be adopted, 
I write to say that my brother, who has for many years now 
anxiously sought how to solve the problem as regards his own 
warrens, finds it the best plan he can hit upon to engage regular 
rabbit-catchers occasionally to spend a night in some definite 
small portion of a warren. They then hear the ery of each poor 
rabbit caught in their gins, and, for their own sakes, to quicken 
their work, hasten to rescue and kill it, and reset the trap. 
The dreadful misery of a rabbit lingering alive in the gin is 
thus guarded against. The gamekeepers, who might have the 
gins set for many hours without visiting them, are forbidden to 
use them altogether. This is not a complete solution of the 
difficulty, but it is the most practicable one of which, after 
many years’ inquiry, I have heard. Springs do not catch 
enough rabbits to keep pace with the population of a warren, 
and often occasion as much suffering as the gin.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Puiozooist. 





(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.”’) 

Srr,—Having seen a letter in your last issue, from Mr. Astley, 
on the subject of “ The ‘Gin,’ or Steel Trap with Teeth,” I ven- 
ture, as a member of the Committee of the Humane Trap 
Society, to bring before the notice of the public the fact that 
the “ Society to Promote the Disuse of Toothed Gins”’ is not 
the only one in existence, though it may be of greater import- 
ance than that to which I belong. I am anxious that this 
should be known, simply to show that the interest at last 
happily awakened on the subject of cruelty exercised in trapping 
“vermin ” is gradually spreading,—and I would increase in any 
way I can the swell of the tide which is at last flowing in the 
right direction.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Old Vicarage, Evesham. Henry Tuorr. 





WOMEN INSPECTORS. 
[To THB EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Srtr,—More than once the question has been mooted, and again 
passed by,—why should her Majesty’s Inspectorships of Schools 
remain exclusively in the hands of men? The question is 
really one of sufficient importance to the welfare of the next 
generation to demand at least calm and close scrutiny. Un- 
questionably, the examination of the elder classes, both in boys’ 
and girls’ schools, is best in the hands to which it is at present 
entrusted. As a rule, men make the best examiners in the 
higher branches of knowledge, because their own training 
therein has been marked by the severer accuracy which makes, 
asking questions to the point, easy ; but if our Board Schools 
are really to be training-grounds for the young, there is a whole 
world outside the mere question of historical or arithmetical 
examinations, which needs, certainly in the infant and girls’ 
schools, a woman’s eye. I will not trespass on your space by 


detailing the instances which have come under my own know- 
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ledge, where the aid of an able woman inspector would have 
been invaluable, both to schoolmistress and children. I believe 
it is only necessary to call public attention to the matter, to 
have a pressing want supplied. There may be a doubt as to 
the capacity of a thoroughly able woman to become a doctor, 
a barrister, or a clergyman,—there can be none as to her fit- 
ness to organise a nursery, and no man would be thought 
equally fit. An infant school is a nursery on a large scale, and 
a girls’ school is just the very field where a really able, kindly 
disposed woman would remedy, to the unspeakable gain of 
mistress and pupils, many, at present, glaring defects.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 


Hampstead, July 12th. ALtceE FIELD. 





THE TAY BRIDGE REPORT. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘*SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,— Your well-known fairness will, I am sure, induce you to 
let me point out that your article on the Tay-Bridge Reports 
was written under a misconception (very pardonable, under the 
circumstances) as to the facts. ‘The article proceeds on the 
assumption that there is entire agreement between Mr. Rothery 
and his colleagues as to their conclusions, and that the only 
difference between them is as to whether those conclusions 
should be stated. You were clearly entitled at the time to make 
this assumption, as Mr. Rothery distinctly declares it to be a 
fact. 

The letter of Colonel Yolland and Mr. Barlow, which appears 
in to-day’s papers, as explicitly states that Mr. Rothery was 
not warranted in making that representation. The case, there- 
fore, resolves itself into this. Upon an inquiry, involving in 
the essence of it intricate questions of engineering science, a 
tribunal is appointed, composed of two engineers of great 
eminence, and a third gentleman, who, whatever his abilities in 
other respects, has no knowledge or experience of engineering. 
The two engineers have come to certain conclusions, and stated 
them. The other member of the court has made a separate 
report, justly described by you as a “ tremendous condemnation 
of Sir Thomas Bouch,” in which he has not hesitated to draw 
conclusions on engineering questions not endorsed by his col- 
leagues ; and he has given that report additional weight in the 
eyes of the public by representing, as it now appears unwarrant- 
ably, his colleagues as concurring in it. I leave you to judge 
which of these reports is really entitled to the greater consider- 
ation.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Temple, July 15th. GrorGe P. Bipper. 








ART. 


es 
“THE CORNHILL” ON COAL-SCUTTLES. 
Our readers may remember that a clever writer in the Cornhill 
published a paper therein called “The Philosophy of Drawing- 
rooms,” on which I made several remarks, not wholly of a com- 
plimentary nature. 

“G, A,” as he signed himself, answered me in a letter to the 
Spectatov, and has returned to the charge in an article in this 
month’s issue of the Cornhill, entitled “ Cimabue and Coal- 
scuttles.”* Ido not propose to answer his criticisms again, 
beyond saying that he is wholly mistaken in attributing to me 
the role of the collector, and the desire to confine good Art to the 
wealthy; but his paper has suggested to me that it may be 
necessary to put my argument against the modern “ intense ”’ 
school of sstheticians into a plainer shape. I must remark, in 
passing, that “ G. A.” does not believe himself to be a member 
of this school, but the decoration he recommends is based on 
their theories. 

There are, and always have been, two kinds of pretty things; 
those which are actively beautiful, and those of which the chief 
beauty is their harmoniousness, when taken in combination 
with certain other objects. Some things combine both quali- 
ties,and are both beautiful per se and harmonious; but, for 
the most part, objects of art manufacture fall into one or the 
other class. Now, the worst of the objects which form har- 
monious combinations when sought for the purpose of domestic 
decoration is, first, that they tend to destroy all sense of what is 
individually beautiful ; and second, that the introduction of any 
discrepant object destroys the whole harmony. 

Let me make my meaning clear by an illustration. The 








* Cimabue and Coal-scuttles. By ‘*G. A.,” in the Cornhill Magazine, for July. 





favourite colour for hangings now is sage-green, or dusty 
Indian-red. These colours are not beautiful in themselves—far 
from it—but they form harmonious combinations with the blue 
china, which is fashionable (not, mind you, because it is beauti- 
ful, but because it goes with the other decorations). Again, when 
you have got blue china and sage-green hangings, it is evident 
that your furniture must not, on the one hand, be light in colour, 
or, on the other, too sombre in the effect. In the one case we 
should have discordancy, in the other a sombreness of effect that 
could not be endured. We therefore find that the first com- 
promise is obtained by painting the furniture black, and 
enlivening it with a little gold. So that now we have—all for 
the sake of harmony, recollect—green hangings, black-and-gold 
furniture, and blue china. But we do not get the whole value 
out of this harmony till we contrast it with little spots of 
pure colour, spots which will, as it were, make the harmony 
visible; and so we look about for some objects which will 
give us what we want. There is no lack of such,—little 
bits of Venetian glass, a parasol from Japan, a Buddha from 
India, a Chinese lantern or Persian rug, an Anatolian plate 
or a Moorish bowl; we seize upon them, one and all. The 
Japanese parasol goes helter-skelter into the fireplace, the Per- 
sian rug is hung carefully against the door, the Anatolian 
plate sticks, as in some esthetic conjuring trick, against the 
wall, the lantern twinkles faintly between shaded curtains, and 
the Venetian glass decorates an éfagtve above the mantel- 
piece, from the centre of which looks down with infernal calm 
the Buddha, contemplative of the whole scene. 

And so behold our harmony all but complete. All but, I say, 
but not quite, for it is evident that we cannot introduce into this 
scene men and women in their ordinary clothes. Fancy the incon- 
gruity of the old-fashioned white-muslin and blue-ribboned girl 
amidst such surroundings, or a Rugby boy running in muddy 
flannels into such a repository. No, we cannot have anything of 
that sort; something must be sacrificed, and so we ourselves set 
the example. We dress our women in greys and faint reds and 
dirty blues ; we give ourmen wide open collars, and saffron velvet- 
coats, and encourage them to show no clean linen, and to leave 
their beards uncombed. We draw the curtains closer and closer 
still, as we advance in art and mystery; our voices, gradually sink- 
ing, take a tone of awe; we repress a shudder when mention is 
made of some nineteenth-century picture or statue, and murmur 
under our breath of the Chryselephantine Zeus and the unknown 
teachers of Phidias. We no longer look even at ancient pic- 
tures or statues, lest our harmonious feeling should be disturbed 
by their beauty ; but from the recesses of some secret drawer we 
extract a half-defaced Greek coin, and point with sombre rap- 
ture to the lines of its design, the softness of its modelling. 

T have drawn an extreme picture; whether it is a true one or 
not, let my readers judge. I have been into houses this year 
which seemed to me to be as living a lie against true art, as 
they were inconsistent with all manly purpose or womanly 
feeling. Do we want to make our houses into sepulchres 
of dead men’s bones, just for the sake of gratifying a desire to 
be called “ artistic’? What is the use of putting an inartistic 
person into an artistic house? You might as well put a sprat 
into a lobster-shell. The whole thing is a monstrous fallacy, 
which rests upon the assumption that harmoniousness of effect 
is the whole of art. As a matter of fact, quite the reverse is 
the case; and harmony of effect, when it is carried too far, 
absolutely obscures fine art. It would be a thousand times 
better, for any cultivation of artistic feeling, to live in a house 
which had absolutely no pretence to artistic merit, than 
to live in one of the sickly Queen-Anne anachronisms which 
are at present called art-dwellings. And it would be better 
for this reason, that if the taste is once perverted into this hiking 
for harmony and quaintness, it is with the very greatest diffi- 
culty that it can receive any pleasure from art of other kinds. 

Take a typical instance of this perversion of judgment. An 
ordinary, pure water-colour—I assert this deliberately—is looked 
upon by most of the people who are now called “ zsthetic ” 
as something too poisonous almost to mention, and they would 
po more think of hanging one upon their walls than of com- 
mitting any of the seven deadly sins. It is a literal truth that 
this school absolutely detest such work as Cox’s and De Wint’s 
paintings, and so perverted are their eyes by the mixture of 
bright spots of colour on a dim background amidst which they 
live, that they cannot see the beauty of any colour unless it be 
vivid in hue, and, on the whole, sombre in effect. They can 


admire the beauty of Burne Jones, but not that of Velasquez ; 
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they worship Botticelli, but they do not care about Tintoretto ; 
they love Walker, but they (in their hearts) think Turner is 
over-rated, and that he worked in the wrong way. 

In a word, when Art becomes fresh and healthy—that is to 
say, when its work seems intended to produce a smile rather 
than a sigh—it has no affinity for our friends. They would rather 
have their étag?res with bad imitations of ancient manufac- 
tures (such as those of modern Venetian glass), than they would 
have a fresh bit of nature hanging over their mantelpiece. Am 
I exaggerating in my descriptions of the effect produced upon 
foolish people by the attempt to become artistic according to 
given rules? Iwish I could think so. Asa matter of fact, 
the picture is under-drawn,—all its darker shades are omitted. 
Of the effect upon effort, upon healthiness of mind and body, 
upon genuineness of life, I have said nothing, and yet I might 
have said much. Houses are known to me in which a laugh 
seems almost as misplaced as in a church, and is even subject 
to the same unuttered rebuke. Houses there are now by the 
hundred throughout London, where the thickly shaded light, as 
it breaks with difficulty through the faded curtains, falls not 
alone upon “flatted,” dusky paint, blue china and black- 
and-gold wicker-work, but illumines faintly the pale faces of 
weary women, self-immolated upon the altar of their own 
hearths. The worship of beauty (false beauty, as I hold it to 
be) has its victims now by the hundred, and much of the effete- 
ness of our artists and the hysteria of our women, may be traced 
back, till we find its seemingly innocuous source, in art furniture 
and decorative hangings. 

The other night, at an “at home,” I saw the last and worst 
result of such teaching. My attention was drawn by a friend to 
a young woman in a dull colourless dress, without collar or other 
adornment, and with a thick mass of hair rubbed confusedly 
down on her forehead. She was sitting in a corner by the door- 
way, with a face expressive of such withered joy as I have never 
before seen affected. Her head leant back against the door-post, 
her eyes were half closed, more like a piece of seaweed left high 
upon a beach in the glare of a noonday sun, than a woman, 
there she sat, unlovely, unwomanly, and unhealthy,—but oh! 
how esthetic! The current of people flowed and eddied round 
her; talk, neither wise nor witty, perhaps, but at least human, 
rose and fell unheeded by her ear; while by her side stood a 
barrister noted for his wit, even more than for his learning vainly 
trying to win a smile from the poor, sad face. Is this what our 
wives and sisters are coming to, if they have any artistic 
capacities? Is this the desired result of an increased devotion 
to Art ? I, for one, refuse to believe it. It seems to me to be only 
one of the many false fashions of the day, an outgrowth from 
the worst part of Swinburne’s and Rossetti’s poetry. Let no 
one of this school delude himself or herself into the belief that 
their practices and theories tend tohelp Art. They tend rather 
to destroy it; and as surely as you kill healthiness of feeling 
and strength of moral fibre in any society, so certainly you may 
be sure you kill also the root of all Fine Art. For Fine Art is 
always healthy, always strong, and never self-conscious. 

Harry QUILTER. 


AMATEUR POTTERY PAINTING AT MESSRS. 
HOWELL AND JAMES’S GALLERIES.* 
Two oceupations which have become fashionable for young 
ladies during the past three or four years, certainly deserve to 
be set a little above the usual level of elegant trifling, which is 
generally attained by fashionable pursuits. These—“‘ Lawn 
Tennis” and “ Pottery Painting’’--seem to be each, in its 


own way, as if some real good might be got out of 
them. It was full time some fairly strong exercise was 


found for the bodies of young women, and certainly little 
but good can come out of an art employment which 
can hardly be carried on without acquiring some knowledge 
of the first principles of design and the relative effects of colour. 
It is easy to laugh at the first blundering attempts of amateurs 
at high art, but surely it is something that there should be a 
general desire to produce high art at all, and many a one who 
paints execrably badly upon china and pottery, to her own 
despair and her friends’ annoyance, may be gaining unsus- 
pected and unsought power of appreciation of good pictures or 
good designs. It is, we think, a great thing that an exhibition 
like this at Messrs. Howell and James’s can be held at all—a 
very great thing that it can be supported by so numerous a 
body of contributors. Over sixteen hundred works on pottery 





and porcelain, nearly all by ladies and amateurs, must mean 
an enormously increased desire on the part of the nation to. 
produce art of some kind, and it must be remembered that 
probably this exhibition does not represent more than half 
the works produced in this way. On the whole, the exhibition 
seems to be well managed, and the prizes fairly bestowed, 
though it is, of course, much against the pleasure of visitors 
that they are cramped up in a shop in little rooms, while they 
are seeing it. 

That most of the works are very bad art must be frankly 
confessed. The principles of design, even the very first ele- 
mentary principles, have very evidently not been studied by the. 
artists. Indeed, the one attempt at flower design seems to be 
to put a round flower in the middle of the plaque, and four 
sprays of leaves radiating from it at equal distances to the edge 
of the plate. This arrangement, which may be called design of 
the elementary South Kensington kind, is very nice once or 
twice, but gets monotonous with frequent repetition. 

It must be confessed, too, that there is little originality of 
subject or treatment shown, the few exceptions to which are as. 
follows :—The best, on the whole, taking colour and design. 
together, is No. 1,470, “Study in Green,” by Miss Green’ 
Some white flowers on a leafless branch, arranged in Japanesque 
fashion on a blue-green background. This is really a fine piece 
of colour, and fairly good, though rather common-place, design.. 
This work took the badge presented by the Crown Princess. 
of Germany for the best work by a lady amateur, and took it 
deservedly. 

On the whole, the best leaf-drawing is the “ Horse-Chestnut 
Branch,” done in autumn-time, by Miss Emily Loch. This—which 
gained a prize—is best, from its carefully accurate reproduction of 
each leaf, and its accidents of form and colour; and is good, too, in: 
its free, natural arrangement. If abit of branch is to be put ona 
plaque naturally, it could hardly be better done. The work, how- 
ever, is not strong in colour, and the shade in the background is 
unpleasantly poor. On the whole, the work, perhaps, errs on the 
side of over-refinement and care. A little boldness to go wrong 
would have probably made the result more attractive, if less 
correct. The plaque of “ Atalanta, after the Race,’”’ by Percy 
Anderson, is strong original work, a little too uniformly 
yellow, perhaps, in tone ;—this took a silver medal. “My 
Great-grandmother,” by Miss E. M. Saul, is a fresh, clever 
sketch on China, bright and thoroughly pleasing, quite one 
of the most attractive plaques here,—this also received a. 
prize. Miss Judd’s “ Sunflowers” (1,495), an Indian colour, 
and as professional design, inferior, Mr. Albert Hill's 
two gold and silver relief plaques, of Japanese 
(1,507 and 1,467) are the best professional designs here shown, 
and very skilful in the relief laying-on of the metals. 
These also took a prize. The other prize works are good in 
technique, but little noticeable in other respects. On the whole, 
the exhibition shows a struggle towards the light, though at 
present, in the great majority of cases, the “dawn is distant, 
and the day is far.” 


desigus 








BOOKS. 


———— 
MR. QUILTER’S “GIOTTO.” * 


Tue introductory chapter of this volume states that it is tv 
form one of Messrs. Low and Co.’s series of “ Illustrated Bio- 
graphies of the Great Artists.” From no fault of the author's, 
it is, however, much more of an essay on the art of the thir- 
teenth century, and on the emancipation and development 
which it received at the hands of Giotte, than a 
biography of the eminent Tuscan painter. There is 27 
new material for such a biography, and the old material is 
scanty. Had it been much more abundant, it is, indeed, 
probable that Mr. Quilter, whose bent, like that ot 
the leader of his school, is to expatiate and moralise, 
would none the less have improved so natural and invit- 
ing an occasion for criticism and for drawing lessons for” 
his contemporaries from the life of his great subject. The 
little book has evidently been as much a labour of Jove as Mr. 
Ruskin himself could have made it, and deserves a hearty 
welcome. For there is no painter the true appreciation of 
whose position and merits is more needful, to all who make Art 
their study; and from the fact that Giotto’s work was mainly 





* 57 and 59 Regent Street, London. 





* Giotto. By Harry Quilter. London: Sampson Low and Co. 
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in fresco, little can be learned directly of his style in England, 
and all but the lucky few who are privileged to seek him in 
his own land must study him, if at all, in the prints of the 
Arundel Society, with the accompanying notes of Mr. Ruskin, 
and in works of the biographical-dictionary class. The 
volume before us supplies a want, and with the other secondary 
means at hand will enable the student who cannot visit Padua, 
Assisi, Florence, or Rome to form a not inadequate idea of the 
great innovator and his surroundings. 

The essay begins with a sketch of the Byzantine Art 
prevailing in Italy at the date of Giotto’s appearance on 
the scene, its mosaics and frescoes rich in sensuous beauties 
of colour, heightened by the dim, mysterious twilight of the 
churches, but from which thought had been excluded by 
rigid tradition, and in which mere symbols, worthy in all 
but their subject to find a place in Mr. Lear’s Book of 
Nonsense, represented the gracious persons of the Christian 
story. But if on the side of painting the office of the regenera- 
tor was simply to abolish and supersede, the Lombard Byzan- 
tine architecture, assimilating the features of all surrounding 
styles into one of marvellous picturesqueness, was an influence 
for good, to which Mr. Quilter, following Mr. Ruskin, attributes 
great importance in the culture of Giotto and his followers. 

After a short chapter on the methods of painting which 
preceded the introduction of oil as a vehicle we come to the 
biography, the leading facts of which are among the best 
known of tales, to be found in every sketch of the history 
of painting and in many a children’s magazine. Who 
has not heard of the shepherd boy of the Apennines 
above Fiesole and Florence. who was found by the greatest 
artist of the day, as he accidentally passed, sketching with 
a stone on a rock, the sheep under his care; and how the 
artist took him in hand, and brought him up in his studio, 
until he became the morning star of the firmament of Italian 
art? Mr. Quilter, like a true hero-worshipper, does scant 
justice to all but his hero, and Cimabue suffers among others. 
The popular enthusiasm with which one of Cimabue’s works was 
received points to a vague sense that there was progress in his 
brush. And the pictures that have been handed down show to 
our eyes, which the sequel has opened more fully, a distinct step 
towards the freedom and grace of nature, however inconsiderable 
its immediate result may have been. In breaking the trammels 
of traditionary art, if anywhere, e’est le preniier pas qui coitte. 
Whether the story of the meeting be literal truth or a myth of 
later birth, it is clear that Cimabue recognised the free genius 
of his pupil in its germ, and recognised it because his own 
genius was akin, though perhaps radically inferior and certainly 
oppressed by a heavier weight of custom; and the common 
verdict justly and inseparably associates the names of Cimabue 
and Giotto. 

Besides the dates of the larger continuous series of Giotto’s 
works, we have anecdotes illustrating the rough humour and 
forcible character of the man; among the rest, the celebrated 
story of the circle :— 

‘Briefly told, this is as follows. About 1296, according to Lord 

Lindsay, Boniface VIII. was desirous of adding to the decorations 
of St. Peter’s, ‘and sent one of his courtiers from Treviso to Tus- 
cany to ascertain what kind of man Giotto might be, and what were 
his works.’ On his way the messenger received designs from various 
artists in Siena, and then came to Giotto, told him of his mission, and, 
no doubt, showed him the elaborate designs which he had received 
from the Sienese artists. Whereupon Giotto drew with one sweep of 
his arm a circle in red ink, of perfect accuracy, and gave it to the 
messenger, refusing to send any other design, ‘whereby,’ says Vasari, 
‘the Pope and such of his courtiers as were well versed in the sub- 
ject, perceived how far Giotto surpassed all the other painters of his 
time.’ Whatever truth there may be in the details of this incident, 
it is, as Ruskin points out, significant in showing the manner in 
which the Pope and his counsellors judged of Art: i.e., that the best 
workman was the best man, which for a rough-and-ready test is not 
altogether a bad one.” 
The incident also illustrates the great change which the classi- 
fication of labour has brought about amongs us, for at the pre- 
sent day such a test would certainly rank some painters of 
signboards before many good artists. 

On the return of Giotto to Florence, after his work in old St. 
Peter’s at Rome, he came into contact with Dante, and it was 
at this time that he introduced the beautiful and well-known 
profile portrait of the poet into his fresco of Paradise in the 
Bargello. During his stay at Padua, which followed his work 
at Florence, he was again a fellow-townsman of Dante. 

Mr. Quilter’s detailed criticisms of the frescos at Padua and 
Assisi are just and acute, as well as enthusiastic, but offer 





nothing that can be quoted. The following, on the general 
style of the master, is, however, as complete as a whole chapter 
could have made it :— 

“T feel my inability to convey to my readers any adequate idea 
of the general style of Giotto’s painting, and this not so much be- 
cause it is a complicated one or difficult to understand, as because of 
its very simplicity. A few points may be mentioned in which it 
differed from that of his predecessors in Italy, from the pictures of 
the Renaissance period, and lastly from those of our own time; bat 
when all is said, the peculiar beauty of the colouring, the simplicity 
and purity of the feeling, the strength and directness of the painter’s 
aim, and the unstudied grace of his compositions will remain to baffle 
any description that can be given.” . 
And further on, the characteristics are thus summarised :— 

“ Tirst, a lighter, purer tone of colour than had been in use before 

the time of Cimabue, and a greater variety and purity of tint than 
had been attained by that master, especially in the more distant 
portions of the picture. Second, the introduction into his composi- 
tions of a certain amount of natural detail which had been before 
totally neglected, and the substitution of the portraits of actual men 
and women for the imaginary beings that had formerly filled up the 
backgrounds of the Byzantine pictures. Third, comes the power of 
illustrating the real meaning of his subject, and not merely suggesting 
it, as had formerly been the case, allied to which is the dramatic 
quality of which I have just spoken. I feel how barren is all this 
description to explain the progress in art made by this artist—the 
progress from stagnation to movement, from death to life, from sym- 
bolical types, to the things themselves.” 
In a book which is addressed mainly to learners, it was, how- 
ever, not expedient to pass over as small defects “lack of depth 
of hue, and variation of colour in differing light and shade, 
deficiency in the rendering of form, elementary amount of 
knowledge of perspective and anatomy.” They are great defects, 
which commonly repel the unpractised eye at the outset, and 
the thorough recognition of their greatness is a help to the 
student and docile amateur, and the highest tribute to Giotto’s 
genius, which so wonderfully reconcile us to them upon study. 

Mr. Quilter, as is inevitable with a serious man, directs the 
light of his studies on the condition and prospects of his own 
days. He conceives British Art to be, in a measure, enslaved 
to Venice and Florence, as Italy before Giotto was to Byzan- 
tium; but practical guidance as to its emancipation he has none 
to offer. “It is not possible now for a regenerator of Art to 
cause a new departure for Art by plain reference to natural 
facts. But how long has it been impossible ? ‘For little more 
than twenty years !”—because the so-called pre-Raffaellites 
have already caused this new departure. Here we have am 
injustice to a long series of almost contemporary artists. 
It ought to be sufficient to remind Mr. Quilter that Ruskin’s 
Modern Painters, the book which gave the most effective stimulus: 
to British Art in recent times, was published almost forty years 
ago; and if we may believe its author, who has never recanted, 
there were then a long array of mature artists who had studied 
nature in a hundred varied aspects. As, however, Mr. Ruskin 
referred almost exclusively to landscape painters, we ask any of 
those who can remember the walls of the Academy during forty to 
fifty years to recall the days when the places of honour were held 
by Lawrence and Westall, Howard, and the graceful but con- 
ventional Stothard. Let him cast his eye down the list which 
follows, of Wilkie and Mulready, Collins and Constable, Landseer 
and William Hunt, E. Ward and C. Leslie, not to name a throng 
whose study of nature was obscured, not by reference to the 
schools of Venice or Florence, but to the stage of their own 
days. The vices of the period immediately preceding Mr. 
Ruskin were a flimsy method of handling, and in most 
cases a want of purpose, springing from defective general 
education; but in varying degrees and manners truth was 
The pre-Raffaellite movement was not a new depar- 
ture, but the reinvigorating of a movement already existing. 
Its name, and the early productions of its members, really indi- 
cate their primary bond. A conscientious study of detail and a 
delighted recognition of the merits of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth-century Italians, for a time united men so different as the 
painters of the Huguenots, the Tractarian type of Christ, and 
the weird heroines of Tennyson. Certainly, except in one of 
the number, there was little of that “ essential truth of 
nature” which is to be found in the simple, expressive atti- 
tudes of Giotto. One, the greatest of the trio, has wandered, 
alas! into other not fresher fields, but still occasionally lets us 
see undiminished his absolutely unique power of detaining on 
the canvas the most fleeting and subtle expressions of the 
human countenance. Mr. Hunt still rejoices to paint the most 
gorgeous and exceptional lights of the scenes of Hebrew story, but 
whether he is producing other “ Lights of the World,” “ Scape- 
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goats,’ or Shadows of Death,” the outer world knows nothing. As 
a painter, Mr. Rossetti is wholly withdrawn from the vulgar eye. 
These men have set an example of true study, but formed no 
school. Mr. Burne Jones alone steadily maintains their standard. 
His refined reproduction of the style of Botticelli, his un- 
limited and conscientious labour and delicate taste, his occa- 
sional glorious colouring, adorn what we must hold to be a false 
departure, as unlike as possible to the regeneration under 
Giotto ; for God forbid that his fate-stricken maidens, whose 
pallid cheeks, colourless lips, and eyes clouded with weeping, 
seem for ever incapable of a smile—though they represent well 
enough the wailing phantasms of Shelley’s ‘“ Prometheus ” 
—should embody the essential truth of life in any genera- 
tion. 

“ Nature brings not back the mastodon,” and the continual 
harking back upon old schools never did, and never will, pro- 
duce art of any kind capable of touching mankind at large, and 
lifting them to higher thoughts and higher desires. “Forward!” 
must be the word, and Mr. Quilter, notwithstanding his love 
for Burne Jones and another contemporary, feels it thoroughly. 
The day dreamed of by Mr. Ruskin, when England shall be 
clean and the English working-man beautiful, may give a stimu- 
lus to Art, if the state of the atmosphere should then justify 
a wealthy nation in ordering the decoration of St. Paul’s, West- 
minster Hall, and the vestibules of all our public buildings. But 
Paris, Brussels, Niirnberg, and Madrid are clean, yet look 
where you will, Artis certainly not better, nor more progressive, 
than in England; and Italy, where it is at the lowest, has clean 
cities, a beautiful peasantry, and Giotto’s frescos. Indeed, it can- 
not be concealed that the difficulties in the way of a great school of 
painters in our days are great and growing. An art which speaks 
through the eye and the sense of beauty cannot but suffer, when 
surroundings destitute of beauty constantly assault the eye. 
Society, steeped in artificiality, lends no help. One-half nearly 
of the women in the easy classes submit themselves with 
complacency in matters of dress to the guidance of the vulgar 
and meretricious modistes of Paris, and the minority show 
little stability of taste, but rather a preference for eccentricity. 
Among the men, convenience, comfort, cleanliness, are the 
summum bonuin in dress. With the decay or volatilisation of the 
old religious faith, Art has lost a wide field, where every spec- 
tator was at home, without need of catalogue or cicerone to point 
the painter’s meaning. At the same time, Englishmen have 
lost demonstrative manners, such as enabled Giotto, from his 
own daily observation, to transfer naturally and easily to the 
plaster his conceptions of the dramatic incidents which still 
touched every heart. Our truest tragedies, and comedies, too, 
now-a-days, are unseen. Where feeling is deep, gesture 
is wholly, and play of countenance all but, suppressed among 
the majority of modern Englishmen. The sympathetic eye, 
the imaginative memory, and the masterly hand of Millais 
and Watts, alone among ancients and moderns, have proved 
themselves capable of at once detecting and arresting on 
the canvas those fine traitor-shades of expression which betray 
English emotion. Yet it is in the direction of this rare refine- 
ment of faculty that progress must be sought, if Art is to keep 
pace with general culture. The word “culture” points to another 
condition. We will not try to define the function of painting 
further than by saying that, so far as its limits extend, it works 
on a line parallel with poetry. Heaven-taught genius may 
overleap barriers, but poetry has never been destroyed in a man 
by culture. The painter needs the same scope and store of 
images and thoughts as the poet, and, therefore, the solidest 
culture of which man is capable. A superficial culture may 
bring affectation, a deeper one restores men to nature, and 
the delights of the company and the flattery of idle, half-intel- 
lectual society, which we have seen too often luring away suc- 
cessful genius, will lose their power in proportion as those 
exposed to their temptations have the independence of real 
education. Yet in full view of the dangers and obstacles 
which beset modern Art, we recognise distinct advance in the 
English School, and confidently attribute it to that deep love of 
Nature to which every now and then it is given to penetrate 
some of her secrets; and perseverance in the same course will 
bring fruit. We conclude with thanking Mr. Quilter for his 
labour, in keeping before the English mind the great qualities 
of simplicity and directness in Art which find their plainest 
expression in Giotto, and for the occasional absence fof which 
even the genius and skill of a Raffaelle cannot wholly 
atone. 





MR. LESLIE STEPHEN’S “ POPE.”’* 


Ir is probable that as long as men care for poetry and for litera. 
ture there will exist a Pope controversy. Pope’s works and life 
abound with topics calling for discussion, and the labour of 
years may be vainly expended on this perplexing and unsatis- 
factory subject. What position can Pope claim as a poet, 
what was his character as a man? These are questions which 
will be brought forward again and again, And they cannot be 
kept apart. ‘To understand Pope’s verse and correspondence, 
we must understand Pope. If we were rash enough to judge of 
him by certain passages of his poetry, and still more by the 
sentiments uttered a thousand times in his letters, we should 
be apt to think him a man of exalted benevolence, bent on high 
objects, and superior to the unworthy jealousies and mean aims 
which disgraced the Grub-Street writers of the day. The moral 
maxims which adorn the correspondence are in the highest 
degree edifying, or would be so, did we not know that they are 
mere sentiments, after all, and that the poet’s actions generally 
belied his words. The insincerity of Pope has been proved 
beyond a doubt by the labours of the late Mr. Dilke and 
of Mr. Elwin, and the sense of this insincerity affects the 
tone of recent commentators and biographers. It is evident 
that Pope’s falseness disgusted Mr. Elwin, who at times can 
with difficulty confine his indignation within just limits. Mr. 
Leslie Stephen practises more restraint, or rather, has less scope 
for the expression of contempt at the poet’s ingenuity of deceit. 
That this fault should force itself upon the attention of every 
student of Pope is inevitable, and it is also inevitable that it 
should detract from the charm of abiographer’s narrative. Mr 
Stephen does not spare Pope. In describing his failings he 
uses very strong language indeed. When he calls the poet a 
liar and a hypocrite the words are honest, and when he adds 
that the foundation of his character was not selfish or grovelling, 
he does little to mitigate their foree. Mr. Stephen is not un- 
generous, and he allows much, as he is bound to do, for physical 
infirmities ; but this popular life of Pope, although admirably 
written, is not fitted to make Pope popular. Possibly, the 
author’s view of the subject is not quite the true one; possibly, 
while giving full prominence to Pope’s defects, he is not 
sufficiently impressed by his virtues. Mr. Stephen’s entire 
familiarity with his subject may have led him to regard it 
with something like weariness. Pope, as the head of a 
brilliant circle of wits, in the most brilliant, though not the 
greatest, period of our literary history, deserved, we venture 
to think, somewhat more honour than Mr. Stephen has awarded 
him. Indeed, the biographer seems determined to look at his 
subject from a prosaic standing-point, and if imagination leads 
us to conjure up a fascinating scene, when some of the most 
illustrious men of the age assembled under the poet’s roof at 
Twickenham, the illusion is forthwith destroyed by a passage 
like the following, which is, unfortunately, too true to be con- 
tradicted :— 

“Those who do not know how often the encounter of brilliant wits 
tends to neutralise rather than stimulate their activity, may wish to 
have been present at a dinner which took place at Twickenham on 
July 6th, 1726, when the party was made up of Pope, the most finished 
poet of the day ; Swift, the deepest humourist ; Bolingbroke, the most 
brilliant politician; Congreve, the witticst writer of comedy; and 
Gay, the author of the most successful burlesque. The envious may 
console themselves by thinking that Pope very likely went to sleep, 
that Swift was deaf and overbearing, that Congreve and Bolingbroke 
were painfully witty, and Gay frightened into silence.” 

Pope is probably far more delightful as a poet than he was as 
acompanion. His sister said she had never seen him laugh 
heartily. Dr. Johnson states that he went to sleep at his own 
table when the Prince of Wales was talking poetry to him,— 
“ certainly a severe trial,” adds Mr. Stephen; Swift complains 
of him as silent and inattentive, and gives also a tale of his 
lack of sociability and apparent stinginess, according to which 
Pope was entertaining two friends, and when four glasses of 
wine were consumed from a pint, he retired, saying, “ Gentle- 
men, I leave you to your wine.” “T tell that story to every- 
body,” says Swift, “in commendation of Mr. Pope’s abstemi- 
ousness.” Yet Pope, as Mr. Stephen reminds us, pampered 
his appetite with highly-seasoned dishes, and as far as he could 
But he had to pay dearly 
for any extravagance at the dinner-table, and seldom, if ever, 
That “long disease,” 


venture to be one, was an epicure. 


knew what it was to feel tolerably well. 





* English Men of Letters: Alewander Pope. By Leslie Stephen. London: 
Macmillan and Co. 
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his life, will account for much in Pope’s sad story which 
would be otherwise inexplicable. It was not wholly sad, 
and the courage with which he fought against his daily 
weakness does him infinite credit. With the constitution of 
a confirmed invalid, and a sensitiveness that frequently gave 
him exquisite pain, he had the courage of a hero. And the 
sense of power amidst all that frailty must have afforded Pope 
exquisite pleasure. He was foolish enough to call verse-making 
an idle trade, but it was a trade which gave him exhaustless 
delight. Not only did poetry bring him wealth, while placing 
him in a position which no wealth can bestow, but it proved 
the chief solace of a life that would have been desolate indeed 
without it. 

Mr. Stephen is not at all disposed to overrate Pope’s achieve- 
ments as a poet, but he allows that he has succeeded in 
doing with unsurpassable excellence what innumerable rivals 
have failed to do as well. “The explanation is,” he adds, “ if 
the phrase explains anything, that he was a man of genius, or that 
he brought to a task not of the highest class a keenness of sen- 
sibility, a conscientious desire to do his very best, and a capa- 
city for taking pains with his work, which enabled him to be as 
indisputably the first in his own peculiar line, as our greatest 
men have been in far more lofty undertakings.” All men of 
genius have a capacity for taking pains, but surely neither 
painstaking nor conscientiousness would have done much for 
Pope, without the genius which Mr. Stephen grants at first, and 
seems disposed to detract from afterwards. 

Some of the author's critical comments are very suggestive. 
Pope, he says, “can be inimitably pungent, but he can never 
be simply playful ;” he “felt and thought by shocks and elec- 
tric flashes ;” his emotion “came in sudden jets and gushes, 
instead of a continuous stream. .... . He can perceive admir- 
ably all that can be seen at a glance, from a single point of 
view. Though he could not be continuous, he could return 
again and again to the same point; he could polish, correct, 
eliminate superfluities, compress his meaning more and more 
closely, till he has constructed short passages of imperishable 
excellence.” Mr. Stephen terms the kind of writing in which 
Pope is unrivalled “ polished prose, with occasional gleams of 
genuine poetry,” and observes, in which we agree with him, 
that a single pathetic touch of Cowper or Wordsworth strikes 
incomparably deeper than the pathos of Pope. And yet there 
are passages in Pope which, if their charm be due in a measure 
to rhetorical skill, do find their way to the heart. Mr. Stephen 
acknowledges this in quoting (with strange inaccuracy, by-the- 
by,) the poet’s beautiful words on his mother, observing that he 
knows not where to find more tender and exquisitely expressed 
lines; and the following fine lines, if not tender, do create a 
feeling of sympathy which is allied to pathos :— 

“Long as to him who works for debt, the day, 

Long as the night to her whose love’s away, 

Long as the year’s dull circle seems to run, 

When the brisk minor pants for twenty-one,— 

So slow the unprofitable moments roll, 

That lock up all the functions of my soul, 

That keep me from myself; and still delay 

Life’s instant business to a future day : 

That task, which as we follow, or despise, 

The eldest is a fool, the youngest wise ; 

Which, done, the poorest can no wants endure, 

And which, not done, the richest must be poor.” 
It is unnecessary to dwell at much length on a volume which 
will be read by all who read Pope. ‘hat it is written with 
great literary skill need scarcely be stated; and those who are 
familiar with Mr. Stephen’s criticisms will anticipate an inde- 
pendent judgment on the many questions of controversy that 
gather round the name of Pope. Some of these he does not 
undertake to solve. Nobody, he says humorously, can now 
say whether Teresa Blount pinched her mother, nor what would 
have been her account of Martha’s relations to Pope; but he 
treats the story of Martha’s “shameful unkindness,” related 
by Johnson, as clearly exaggerated, or quite unfounded; the 
story of the Duchess of Marlborough’s bribe he regards as 
certainly not proved, and on the whole improbable; and he has, 
of course, no excuse to offer for what appears to be the worst 
act of Pope’s life, his treachery towards Swift with regard to 
the publication of their correspondence in Dublin. There is no 
fear that Pope will cease to be a great English classic; indeed, 
there are many indications that his fame is growing, and Mr. 
Stephen’s vivid and compact biography is likely to be welcomed 
by many readers. 





THE FUR COUNTRY AND ITS FAUNA* 

Tue extraordinary quantity of peltry which yearly reaches us 
from America cannot but excite curiosity as to the districts 
which furnish such enormous and ever increasing supplies, and 
we are inclined to ask how it can be possible that even so 
vast a country has not by this time been denuded of its fur 
animals. But when we read Mr. Murphy’s book, we 
discover that no such fear need for the present trouble us, 
since although the hunting-grounds have indeed, so to speak, 
receded as population has advanced, and it is necessary in these 
days, if one would have good sport, to cross the Rocky Mountains 
in search of it, yet between that range and the Pacific Ocean and 
between British America and California, there exists an area of 
nearly six hundred thousand square miles—about five times the 
extent of Great Britain and Ireland—which is only to be ap- 
proached by the Indian jungles or the impenetrable forests of 
Africa in variety and abundance of game; an area also still so 
sparsely populated, that it is likely to afford a splendid field to 
sportsmen for many years to come. Over this country it has 
been the delight of the author to wander, quite as much, he says, 
for the purpose of studying the fere nature, as with a view to 
killing them; and hence we find in his book an agreeable absence 
of that bloodthirstiness which seems usually to characterise 
narratives of sporting adventure, although the reader has 
by no means to complain of the lack «ither of audacity 
and enthusiasm in the pursuit of game, or of exciting in- 
cidents. The Far West is, according to Mr. Murphy, a 
perfect paradise for the lover of hunting and fishing, provided 
he be willing to camp-out at a distance from settlements, and is 
of that genial, open-hearted character which is capable of 
making its way with the sturdy Western guides, men ready to 
do anything for him who is kind and friendly, but who cannot 
brook the smallest attempt at dictation or arrogance. Indeed, 
these important personages are very capable of punishing 
misdemeanours of this kind by leading the unlucky offender 
weary miles through precipitous cafions and over dreary 
plains, for no other purpose than that of thoroughly fatiguing 
him, and making him glad to take a rest on the suc- 
ceeding day, when he might have been enjoying a stirring 
buffalo or moose-hunt, or gaining his first experience of combat 
with a grizzly. There is plenty of good fishing also to be had in 
this region; and as the author says that by taking ordinary 
precaution life is safe there from the attacks of savages, 
fierce animals, irritating insects, or deadly diseases, and that 
the expense both of reaching it and carrying on sport is 
exceedingly small, it would seem to be just the place for the 
enthusiastic Nimrod, who may also utilise any kind of sporting 
dog he wishes to bring with him,—pointers, setters, and hounds 
being, however, considered undoubtedly the most valuable. 

Mr. Murphy gives a great many instructions as to the equip- 
ment and modus operandi of the hunter, but with these we need 
not concern ourselves ; but may remark that what he says about 
the necessity of being well provided with comforts is extremely 
sensible, since the want of them in reasonable measure will 
make protracted hunting even to the most enthusiastic sports- 
man rather a toil than a pleasure. 

Of all the wild animals of the Far West, the grizzly bear, 
or “ Ephraim,” as he is called in local phraseology—* Cuffey ” 
being the sobriquet of his black congener—naturally bears 
away the palm. Indeed, Mr. Murphy does not hesitate to say 
that only a want of knowledge of his strength and courage 
could have induced naturalists to give to the lion the title 
of “king of beasts.”” He even claims for his clumsy protégé the 
attribute of magnanimity, averring that although essentially 
carnivorous, it has been known (of course when not hungry) to let 
a wounded buffalo escape, although perfectly able to kill two 
or three of these animals at a time with single strokes of its 
huge paws ; and it can drag a heavy bull, weighing from twelve 
to eighteen hundred pounds, for a very long distance. The 
grizzly is the bear of the mountains; it hibernates in the 
northern regions, but still an old male in quest of provender 
may often be met with abroad, even in very cold weather. 
The Indians sometimes take this bear in pitfalls; the Sioux 
formerly chased it on horseback, and the Mexicans used 
lariats for its capture; the present plan, at least in the 
neighbourhood of farming settlements, is to destroy it by poison ; 
but a grizzly-hunt is most exciting sport, for the creature is 
possessed of amazing vitality, and is dangerous even in the 

= faneting Adventures in the Far West. By John Mortimer Murphy. London : 
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death-struggle. Mr. Murphy gives several accounts of these 
combats, in some of which foolhardiness has been the cause of 
horrible fatalities. Black bears are also extremely numerous 
beyond the Rocky Mountains, and the sportsmav may there 
revel in bear-hunts to his heart’s content. In that district it is 
quite usual to keep young bears as pets, and as many as seven 
or eight may be seen tied up round a farm-house, for during 
the first year of their life these animals are playful and 
interesting. They are exceedingly fond of honey or anything 
sweet, and a brace of cubs will quarrel violently over the most 
minute lump of sugar. When they get older, however, they 
become exceedingly mischievous, and even dangerous, but as 
their flesh is considered very good eating they are valued 
accordingly. A necklace of bears’ claws is extremely prized 
by the red man, but as the hides do not fetch so good a 
price as formerly, bear-hunts are not now carried on as a matter 
of business. 

The cougar or puma is also commonly found in the Rocky 
Mountain district, but is not often a dangerous foe, unless 
roused by hunger or brought to bay, in which cases it will 
face the largest animal and man himself without the slightest 
hesitation ; and whatever may be its prey, whether small or 
great, it immediately cuts open the throat and drinks the 
blood, after which, if not satiated, it will devour the flesh, cover- 
ing up any of it that may remain, just as a dog does, to form 
provision for a future meal. It is well known that when 
captured young the puma becomes an attached and playful pet, 
but Mr. Murphy assures us that even in a wild state this 
animal has been known—much to the terror of the person 
towards whom it displayed its amiability—to come up to a 
traveller, purring pleasantly, and to rub its huge head against 
him, and gambol around him, accompanying him in this 
manner for a mile or more, varying the entertainment by 
occasionally swinging its tail from side to side, and giving utter- 
ancetoa bloodcurdling scream, until startled by theapproachof a 
vehicle, the creature fled into the woods terror-stricken ; while the 
man thus unexpectedly rescued almost fainted away, and will 
not, says the writer, ever forget his agonizing half-hour’s ¢éte- 
4-téte with a cougar. 

Wolves, foxes, buffalo, moose and other deer, antelopes, Rocky 
Mountain goats, the Bighorn or mountain sheep, and many 
other animals were hunted by Mr. Murphy, sometimes alone, 
and sometimes in company with other sportsmen, and of each 
of the creatures he has something interesting to tell. The 
wolves, though cowardly, and of course predatory, are, he says, 
good mothers and faithful guardians and providers, never de- 
Serting their young until the last moment, and even then 
doing so in order to mislead the hunter and take him to a dis- 
tance from the rest. The author believes that the wolf might be 
domesticated and made useful to man, having in fact known 
a tame wolf which would chase deer as well as a staghound, 
while its powers of endurance were much greater. It was also 
remarkably obedient, answering promptly to a call. The 
domestication of the buffalo is of course an accomplished fact, 
but at present has only been tried as an experiment, and not, as 
it should be, brought into general practice, for it is known that 
the milk is rich and sweet, yielding a remarkable quantity of 
cream, while by careful feeding the fur becomes longer and 
‘finer than it is in the wild state. It is a pity therefore that 
‘so useful an animal should be destroyed in such numbers, 
210,000 being about the number slaughtered annually, 5,000 
having fallen in one season to Dr. Carver’s rifle alone. This 
wonderful shot has also killed 33 elks in one straight run, and 230 
in a fortnight by running and stalking, and has been known to 
destroy a whole herd of antelopes before they could get beyond 
the range of his deadly weapon. 

The author, however, is more tender-hearted, and confesses to 
feeling no small degree of pain when seeing tears in the 
beautiful and appealing eyes of a full-grown, wounded antelope, 
or in those of a young fawn when captured by the lasso. We 
must not conclude our notice of Mr. Murphy’s interesting 
volume without alluding to his description of the sewellel or 
showtl, one of the most curious and least known mammals of 
America. This little animal ,;which is only found in a few 
isolated and barren parts of the North-West, its geographical 
range being bounded on the north by British Columbia, on the 
south by Oregon, and on the east by the high, rolling plateaus 
near the Cascade Range, inhabits for the most part, the small, 
sandy prairies adjacent to the rivers that run through the 








dense forests of Western Oregon and Washington Territory, 
The Indians have a tradition that it was the first creature 
endowed with life, and curiously enough trace their own origin 
to it, having, however, not the smallest objection to cooking and 
eating their remote ancestor, the flesh of which they esteem a 
great delicacy. The showtl much resembles the musk rat, 
with this striking difference, that it does not possess a tail, 
A full-grown male measures about fourteen inches in length and 
six in height, has a well developed head, with large, round 
muzzle, short, velvety, rounded ears, and exceedingly sharp 
teeth, short, stout legs, broad feet, long, thick, curved nails, by 
means of which it can burrow a home for itself in an incredibly 
short time. The creature is extremely gregarious, living in 
colonies of from a dozen to a hundred families; it eats only 
vegetable food, and lays up considerable stores of provision in 
its underground dwelling. Its fine, thick, reddish-brown fur 
caused it to be sought for by the Chinooks for the purpose of 
making robes, which they called “ she-wel-el,” and hence one of 
the names of the animal. By chirping for a little while near its 
hole, the showtl may be induced to come out, and it can then be 
shot with a bow and arrow, while seeking to regain its burrow, 
as the conformation of its feet prevents it from moving quickly. 
The meat is tender, and forms, we are told, quite a bonne-bouche 
for the hungry hunter, who, however, can seldom be in want of a 
good dinner, to judge by the accounts given us by Mr. Murphy 
of the results of a few days’ sport, and his description of the bien 
étre generally of the forest ranchers. 





MASSON’S LIFE OF MILTON.* 

Mr. Masson’s stupendous work is complete at last. He has 
inseparably associated his name with that of Milton, and all 
students of the poet and of his age will be compelled to consult 
these volumes. It would be difficult to estimate the labour 
expended by the author. Not only has he mastered all the 
authorities which bear directly on his subject, but with infinite 
skill and perseverance he seems to have followed every track, 
however obscure, which could lead to any point of interest re- 
motely associated with his great hero. Thoroughness and 
impartiality are the qualities of highest value, perhaps, in this 
Life of Milton. Mr. Masson is eminently trustworthy. He 
takes nothing at second-hand; every step of his ground has 
been won by hard fighting, and perhaps there is no living writer 
who has a larger acquaintance with the politics and literature 
of the seventeenth century. 

The faults of this magnum opus are as obvious as its merits. 
The author is a chronicler rather than an historian. In his 
anxiety to tell all he knows, and he appears to know everything, 
he does not always see the difference between what is of primary 
importance and what is of secondary value. His minute parti- 
cularity of detail partakes of fussiness, and the reader who 
follows painfully every petty incident or verbal criticism in 
these volumes, and in Mr. Masson’s edition of the Poetical 
Works, may be led to complain that the game is not always 
worth the candle. From Mr. Masson’s honourable toil we gain 
innumerable facts, and much fresh light on a highly important 
period of English history. Our knowledge of Milton’s biography 
is also largely increased by the author’s unwearied researches, 
but he has, we think, failed to give us a more vivid portrait 
of the poet than we possessed before. We know much more 
about Milton, thanks to Mr. Masson, but we do not see him 
more clearly, and the central figure is, as it were, hidden under 
the heap of stones which the biographer’s reverence has led 
him to cast upon his cairn. 

The volume before us, which consists of upwards of 800 closely 
filled pages, opens with the year of the Restoration. This 
miserable and shameless period of English history is one of no 
slight interest and significance. Charles IT. was, we think, the 
worst king that ever sat upon the throne of England, the most 
vicious, the most unscrupulous, the most debased, the most in- 
different to the welfare of his kingdom. But Charles had easy 
manners and a pleasant wit, he could laugh heartily, and he 
fed his ducks in the Park; so his perfidy was forgotten, and his 
unblushing licentiousness forgiven. England went mad with 
delight at the return of this seapegrace, and found among other 
amusements a merry pastime in witnessing the hanging and 
disembowelling of the regicides. There was another pleasant 
sight, too, which Lady Batten, Mrs. Pepys, and doubtless many 
= The Life of John Milton, wapnaiiin te conaeitien with the Political, Ecclesiastical, and 
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other ladies of quality went to see, namely, the disinterred 
podies of Cromwell, Bradshaw, and Ireton drawn upon sledges 
to Tyburn and hanged upon a tree, after which their heads 
were cut off and fixed on poles on the top of Westminster Hall, 
where “they were to remain for years and years.” It wasa 
prutal age, alike in its pleasures and in its punishments ; a cruel 
age, in which the outrageous revellings of the Court and of the 
merry Monarch made the contrast of his severities all the more 
striking. Many a harsh act was committed under Cromwell; 
but “Noll.,” though stern, was not vindictive, and if he was often 
severe, he could also endure hardness. Under Charles, ex- 
treme laxity in one direction was accompanied by the strongest 
repression in another. What sort of King the second Charles 
would prove could be of course but dimly conjectured in 1660, 
but there was every reason why Milton should be alarmed at 
his advent. He had defended the deposition and execution of 
Charles I., he had abused the late King in the strongest terms 
which such a master of language could command, he had urged 
the permanent establishment of a Republic, he had served with 
dauntless fidelity the late King’s greatest enemy, and his last 
act, just before the arrival of Charles, had been to publish a 
second edition of his Ready and Easy Way, and as Mr. Masson 
puts it, “ to double up his first, register once more his opinion 
of the worthlessness of the whole pack that were coming in, and 
hit approaching Majesty in the face.” Milton must have 
thought his chance of escape a sorry one. 
“ The great Emathian conqueror bid spare 
The house of Pindarus ;’’ 

but Charles was not an Alexander, and, moreover, Pindar had 
not injured the conqueror of Thebes as Milton had striven to 
injure Charles. For nearly four months the poet, who must 
have felt the sword suspended over him, lay in concealment at 
afriend’s house in Bartholomew Close; and when one thinks 
of the excitement of the period, and of Milton’s position, it is a 
marvel that he was left in peace. “There is no greater puzzle,” 
says Professor Masson, “than this complete escape of Milton 
after the Restoration,” and he considers that the poet had friends 
in the House, who managed his cause with admirable skill. The 
whole subject is investigated by the biographer with the utmost 
elaboration. Whatever was the cause of Milton’s escape from 
the punishment meted out to the regicides and their accom- 
plices, we cannot agree with Mr. Mark Pattison in thinking it 
probable that he owed his immunity to his insignificance and 
his harmlessness. 

Happily for England, the evil days on which Milton had 
fallen proved the happiest days possible for brooding over his 
divine fancies. He had, of course, no poetical greeting to be- 
stow upon the Heaven-sent monarch, and the abject servility 
and time-serving of contemporary poets must have disgusted 
his lofty nature :— 

“ Passing,” writes Mr. Masson, “ from the books and pamphlets of 
the Protectorate, or even from those of 1659, to the new mass from 
1660 onwards, one is amazed at the discovery that the Muses ina 
nation can be such arrant turncoats. While Oliver lived, and for 
some time after his death, they had applauded him and panegyrised 
him; even the honest Royalist wits who remained within his do- 
minions subdued at length into respect for him, and expressing that 
respect in language which was the more remarkable because it was 
cautious and reluctant. Now it was all otherwise. In prose and in 
verse, nothing but panegyrics to Charles, laudations of Charles and 
his kindred day after day, renunciations of Oliver in every form of 
posthumous insult, reports of his meditations in Hell, and of his 
blasphemous messages upwards from his pre-eminence among the 
damned.” 

The greatest poet of the day, with the exception of Milton, had 
prophesied of Cromwell :— 
* His ashes in a peaceful urn shall rest ; 
His name a great example stands, to show 
How strangely high endeavours may be blessed 
Where piety and valour jointly go.” 
Three years later, Dryden sang to another tune, and told how, 
in the absence of Charles, madness had seized the pulpit and 
faction the throne, and how the King, whose “ goodness only is 
above the laws,” would reclaim some from sins by his edicts, 
and win others by his life and blest example. Charles was also 
told that music brings in vain 
“ Her choicest notes to praise the best of Kings,” 


—whose pleasures even “are designed to noble ends.” Waller, 
too, who had written some years before his Panegyrie to my 
Lord Protector, had a poem ready to welcome “his Majesty’s 
happy return” the day after the King’s entry into Whitehall, 
in which we read of the much-suffering monarch’s tried virtue 





and sacred word, and how,—the lines read like satire, but were 
written quite otherwise by Waller :— 

“ Faith, Law, and Piety, that banished train, 

Justice and Truth, with you return again.” 

Imagine the contempt with which Milton, sitting lonely in 
his blindness, must have listened to these effusions, and others 
of a like kind; but it may be well to remember that greater 
poets of a nobler period had sinned in the same way, and that 
the grossest flattery was lavished upon Elizabeth by Edmund 
Spenser. 

The history of Charles II.’s miserable reign up to 1674, the 
year of Milton’s death, with the injustices and cruelties, the 
contempt for what is honourable in politics and social life by 
which it is distinguished, is related with some minuteness by 
Mr. Masson. We need not follow him on this track, which has 
been well worn before, and shall content ourselves with a few 
remarks suggested by his survey of the so-called Restoration 
literature, and by the chapters devoted to Milton’s life and 
poetry. 

The author, with his usual love of dates and careful 
marking of periods, gives an account, in the order of their 
ages, of all the men of letters living at the Restoration. 
Milton was then in his fifty-second year, and the greatest work 
of his life was yet to be accomplished. Among the poets, 
Herrick and Shirley, and good Isaak Walton, a poet in prose, 
were his seniors. Waller was slightly older than Milton; 
Butler, Denham, and Cowley were some years younger. 
Andrew Marvell, Milton’s friend and colleague in the Latin 
Secretaryship, was forty, and the sacred poet, Henry Vaughan, 
was the same age. Samuel Butler was the wit of the period. 
At the age of forty-eight he was unknown, but by the publi- 
cation of Iudibras he leaped into fame at one bound. It was 
the book for the time, and became at once the favourite volume 
at Court. Yet Pepys is honest enough to confess that he could 
make nothing of it. He relates how he bought the new book 
of drollery at the Temple for half-a-crown, and finding it so 
silly that he was ashamed of it, sold it again for eighteen-pence. 
But all the world were praising Hudibras, and Pepys tried once 
more to discover the fun of it, but tried in vain. “TI cannot, I 
confess,” he writes, “ see enough where the wit lies.” The King 
praised Butler, sent for him to Court, made him promises of 
preferment, and broke them, according to his wont. Cowley, 
although he tried to be a Court poet, held a unique position. 
His genius was not likely to win favour among the courtiers of 
King Charles; he could sing best in retirement, and it is pro- 
bable that if his life had not been cut off prematurely, the 
Porch-house at Chertsey would have proved a genial home for 
his verse. We do not know whether Milton and Cowley ever 
met; they would surely have had many themes in common. 
Dryden, the most prominent and characteristic poet of the 
Restoration, did, as all the world knows, call on Milton after 
the publication of Paradise Lost, and obtain permission from the 
venerable poet to “ tag his verses,” or, in other words, to put them 
into rhyme. After proving his own skill in rhyme in the early 
poems, Milton had denounced it on the publication of Paradise 
Lost. On this, as on most subjects, his views would have been 
opposed to Dryden’s. In some respects, Dryden was a masterly 
critic, but his argument, based on French precedent, in favour 
of rhyme for tragedies, is utterly futile, as Mr. Masson points 
out with much elaboration; and he also shows, what may be 
less obvious to the general reader, that so far from the Muses, 
according to Dryden’s assertion, having deserted England 
during the Civil Wars and returned with Charles, only one 
form of literature, the dramatic, did in reality come back with 
the Restoration. In prose and verse, according to the author, 
the best work of writers known in the Restoration period had 
been achieved before 1660. 

“The best of old Hobbes, the best of Sanderson, nearly all Wither, 
all Herrick, nearly all Bramhall, the best of Izaak Walton, all Brian 
Walton, the best of Howell, the best of Shirley, the whole of Fuller, 
a great deal of Waller, all of Browne of Norwich, nearly all of 
Jeremy Taylor, the best of Dr. Heyry More, a full half of Baxter 
and Owen, much of Wilkins and Wallis, nearly the whole of 
Denham, the best of Cowley, and at least the fully announced 
beginnings of a number more, lie chronologically on the other 
side of the Restoration. Jeremy ‘Taylor, the Bishop, belongs 
to the Restoration; but the Jeremy Taylor of English literature 
belongs to the twenty years of the Civil Wars, the Republican Govern- 
ment of the Rump, and the sovereignty of Cromwell.” 

It is scarcely necessary to add that a general statement of this 
kind is far from satisfying Mr. Masson, who, by way of proving 
his assertions, ransacks the registered book transactions of the 
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period. With regard to one literary matter in which John 
Milton was concerned, the biographer writes, perhaps, too 
confidently. The evidence recently discovered, although far 
from proving decisively that the Likon Basilike was written, as it 
professed to be, by Charles I., and not by the Bishop of Worcester, 
has assuredly some weight. Mr. Masson rejects the arguments 
marshalled many years ago by Dr. Wordsworth in favour of 
the royal authorship, and says that if Gauden was not the 
author of the Hikow Basilike, “he was the maddest and most 
impudent liar and impostor in English history.” An impostor 
Gauden assuredly was, by his own showing, whether he wrote 
the Hikon or not; and the confidence with which the author 
accepts the claim of this disreputable Bishop will perhaps be 
somewhat shaken, in consideration of the recent discoveries of 
Mr. Scott at the British Museum, and of Mr. Marsh at the 
Record Office. : 

A large portion of this volume, and the most interesting por- 
tion, is devoted to an account of Milton’s latest years, and of 
the works which have placed him beyond controversy among 
the greatest poets of the world. He had fallen, as he said, on 
evil days. His pecuniary losses had been severe, but he was 
still in comfortable circumstances, and had not to contend with 
poverty, as well as blindness. Daughters are generally the 
dearest delight of fathers, but Milton, ‘a harsh sire,” treated 
his three girls without consideration, and won their enmity by 
his exacting conduct. Uneducated and undisciplined, the 
daughters were expected to read to their father in foreign 
languages, without understanding a word of what they read 
—one tongue, he said, was enough for a woman—and we need 
not wonder if they grew to hate him. Anne and Mary are 
said to have sold his books without his knowledge, and to 
have cheated him “in his marketings;’” but Deborah, the 
youngest, acted a better part, and appears to have been 
better treated, for Aubrey states that Milton taught 
her Latin. When the eldest was twenty-four and the 
youngest eighteen they parted from their father, leaving him to 
the care of his third wife, a young woman less than half his 
age, whose gentle conduct and housewifely assiduities gave to 
Milton a tranquil home for the remainder of his life. Apparently 
the leisure needed for building up his immortal epics was un- 
broken. ‘There is nothing more remarkable in our literary 
history than the production of such works at such a time, unless 
it be the popularity they attained. Paradise Lost was 
written, contrary to the poetical instinct of the age, in blank- 
verse, the poet’s argument was eminently serious, no arts were 
used to catch the ear of the public, and yet thirteen hundred 
copies of the poem were sold in about eighteen months. If such 
a work could be written in our day, it may be questioned 
whether it would command such a sale. Yet persons who read 
poetry now, or profess to read it, must be twenty times more 
numerous than in the age of Milton. “This man,” said Dryden, 
“cuts us all out, and the ancients too ;”’ but Waller, on the other 
hand, declared that the poem was remarkable for nothing but 
its extreme length ; and this, no doubt, was (and perhaps still 
is) the private, if unexpressed, opinion of a good many readers. 
There are, it is to be feared, hundreds of English men and women 
who pride themselves on their culture, who have never read the 
Paradise Lost or the Paradise Regained through, there are 
many who have read the poems without any just appreciation of 
their transcendent splendour of language and divine harmony of 
rhythm. 

Readers capable of enjoying such a heavenly song in an age 
so unheavenly must, as Mr. Masson observes, have been startled 
by it. The following passage is characteristic of the writer, and 
with it, not from lack of matter, but of space, we must close an 
imperfect notice of a work which will reward careful study, 
and deserves to be examined from many standing-points :— 

“The other day, tired with excess of readings in the English litera- 
ture of the Restoration, I took up again, by a kind of instinct, Dante’s 
Divina Commedia, in Cary’s translation. I read no further than to 
where Dante, astray in the gloomy wood, is met by Virgil, who offers 
to be his guide through two of the regions of the eternal world, ex- 
plaining that he has been sent for that purpose by Beatrice, and pro- 
mising that Beatrice herself will be his guide into the realms of the 
highest. At that point, remembering what a succession of things 
and visions was to follow, first in the Inferno, then in the Purgatorio, 
and then in the Paradiso, I had suddenly to stop, overcome by the 
thrill already, as I held the book in my hand, and exclaiming once 
and again, ‘Mercy of Heaven! this is a book, here is literature.’ 
Hardly otherwise can a reader have been impressed who took up 


Paradise Lost on its first appearance, and compared jit with the 
printed productions into the midst of which it had come.’ 








WACE’S BAMPTON LECTURES.* 

Quite a number of books with titles closely resembling that 
chosen by Professor Wace for his Bampton Lectures have been 
published in recent years. We have The Scientific Bases of 
Faith, by Mr. Murphy ; the Basis of Faith, by My. Conder ; the 
Basis of Belief, by Mr. Miall; and we have as second title The 
Foundations of a Creed, given by the late George Henry Lewes 
to the first volume of his Problems of Life and Mind, in which, 
with unconscious naiveté, he proclaims that the foundations of a 
creed can only rest on the known and knowable. All these 
books differ from each other in aim, purpose, and point of view, 
but all of them agree in representing the office, function, and 
nature of faith as one aspect of the universal relation which the 
human mind bears to truth. The problem of Faith is almost uni. 
versally treated as part of the problem of knowledge. Even Pro- 
fessor Wace, though in some parts of his lectures he approaches 
very near to what we have come to regard as the true solution, 
has in his formal definition of faith taken up the same position, 
Quoting Bishop Pearson, he says :—* Faith is an assent unto 
that which is credible as credible,” and he describes this defini- 
tion as “eminently satisfactory.” Following the Bishop, he 
shows that the description applies, not to assent based on im- 
mediate knowledge, nor to assent derived from ratiocination, 
but to assent based on testimony. ‘This immediately leads to 
an analysis of the nature of testimony, and to a description of 
the ability and integrity of witnesses. An endless controversy, 
for when all is said, it remains true that the knowledge derived 
from testimony is of all kinds of knowledge the least trust- 
worthy. The credenda cannot withstand the shock of cross- 
examination, and the mind, tortured with the cross-currents of 
doubt and difficulty, is continually on the outlook for some 
infallible authority to buttress its failing faith. History sup- 
plies the fitting illustration of the tendency of this view in the 
fact that Rome guarantees her credenda by the infallible 
authority of the Pope, and Protestantism has been driven by 
stress of criticism to find refuge in the infallible authority of 
a book. 

Without entering on the general philosophical question of the 
relation of belief to knowledge, or of the mind to truth—a ques- 
tion on which a great deal remains to be said—we come to the 
more narrow question discussed in these Lectures. We state 
the author’s purpose in his own words :— 

“The object of this course of Lectures will be to offer a contribu- 

tion towards strengthening the foundations and elucidating the 
elements of Faith, and thus to illustrate the character and the just 
limits of that authority on which, notwithstanding the silence of 
science and the hesitation of reason, we build our — of 
things hoped for, our conviction of things not seen. For this pur- 
pose, an endeavour will be made to exhibit the manner in which 
Faith is founded in the deep convictions of the conscience, to trace 
the development of its lofty structure under the guidance of revela- 
tion ; and, finally, to consider the ground on which it rests in our own 
Church, and at the present time.” 
As we read the opening pages of the first lecture, in which the 
office of faith is so vividly described, we thought we had in 
Professor Wace a sure guide, and in his work a worthy defence 
against the attacks made on Christianity in our time. Such 
passages as the following, true in themselves and accurately 
and eloquently expressed, seemed to show us that Professor 
Wace had reached firm ground :— 

“ We behold millions of men and women, most of them struggling 
painfully under physical burdens, amidst moral and mental perplexi- 
ties, with but a brief space of life before them, and no certain know- 
ledge of the world beyond, yet trusting their souls and their whole 
present and future to the guidance of a man like themselves, whose 
claims to their allegiance must in great measure rest on his own 
word and assurance. In reliance on him, they are ready to meet death 
and torture themselves; they are content to train their children 
to follow the same guidance ; ; until the hopes and interests of 
countless generations have been hazarded on the promises of a single 
prophet or sage. ‘There would seem to have been no limit to the 
trustfulness of human nature; and the responsibility of those who 
have appealed to this trust, and who in some instances have abused 
it, is proportionately tremendous.” (pp. 8-9.) 

It would seem that ground sufficiently firm had been found, 
when faith is described as reliance on a person, in virtue of 
which men are ready to meet death and torture. Is not faith 
best and most accurately described as a relation between per- 
sons? This is so obvious, that Professor Wace could not miss 
it. But he is not contented with this analysis of faith. He 
must press it further, in accordance with the almost universal 
tradition of philosophy and theology, and must regard this 





* The Foundations of Faith. By Henry Wace, M. ie Professor of Ecclesiastica} 
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living trust in a person as only a means to the obtaining of 
knowledge and the ascertaining of truth. 

This question is of primary importance. For the concep- 
tion we form of revelation closely corresponds to our conception 
of faith. If our idea of faith be intellectual, if it be assent to 
that which is credible as credible, then the design of revelation 
must be the communication of eternal abstract truths, or un- 
changing principles of morality, which otherwise could not 
have been known to man. It must be a revelation of truth, 
or, if the revelation of a person, then the person is revealed 
for the sake of the truth which he has to communicate. Then, 
also, there is the necessity of providing a criterion of the truth 
of the revealed dogma, and this must lie either in its inherent 
reasonableness, or its congruity with truth already firmly 
established on other grounds. At every stage opportunities 
arise for the exercise of scepticism. Is it necessary for the 
vindication of the claims of revelation on the one hand, or of 
faith on the other, to be committed to the defence of a line of 
so great a length, and so perilously open to attack? Is it the 
office of revelation to provide man with a number of credenda of 
theoretical dogmas which are to be believed in and assented to ? 
The answer of theologians, from the time of Origen downwards, 
has been usually in the affirmative. The Old Testament 
has been regarded as a revelation of eternal truths wrapped 
up in special forms, which required the help of the alle- 
gorical method in order to disentangle them from their 
peculiar embodiment. The life and work of Jesus Christ 
were represented simply in relation to the production of 
dogmas, which consist partly of things to be believed, and 
partly of laws to be obeyed. The theologians of scholasticism 
took up this conception, and after their manner elaborated 
it into the most highly articulated system which the world has 
ever seen. Revelation was regarded as a system of intelligible 
truth, hard to be understood, which needed to be explained and 
vindicated by an infallible authority. To this result all are 
bound, sooner or later, to come, who hold revelation in any true 
sense, and who yet hold that faith is an assent to that which 
is credible as credible. It is strange to find theologians who in 
some respects are far removed from Rome entrenching them- 
selves on Rome’s chosen ground; and advocating principles 
which logically must land them in her infallible arms. 

The way to avoid this result is to take up the Reformation 
position as true in itself, and as the position which, owing to 
the use of the historical method in our time, has become the 
only tenable one. Let men ask what they find in the sacred 
books and in the organised life of Christendom. Let men look 
with open eyes at the Old-Testament books, and they will find 
in them not the promulgation of theological dogmas, but the 
revelation of God, and the actual manifestation of a divine pre- 
sence in a long history of special redemptive activity. What 
is revealed is God himself. The wonder of the Old Testament 
consists, not in the supposition that in it we have a divine phe- 
nomenon, magically endowed in every letter with mystic trea- 
sures of wisdom and of knowledge, but in the fact that in it is 
the record of the redemptive activity of the living God, making 
himself known to Israel in deeds of grace and power. 'Through- 
out all these books, written by so many men, of different 
characters, powers, and degrees of culture, at distant times and 
in different places, in the varying literary forms of psalm, 
prophecy, and historical narrative, one consistent representation 
of the God of Israel runs. He is the same in the beginning as 
in the end. In all the varied literature of the Old Testament 
One Divine Form is moving, One Divine Character is at work, and 
everywhere an attentive reader is in the presence of One supreme 
in wisdom, power, and love. Mutilate these documents as we 
may, detach them from each other by the subtile resources of 
criticism as we please, yet the scattered fragments draw together 
again, and by the vitality in them give forth anew to the patient 
student, a living impression of the power of Him who is glorious in 
holiness, and lead men often, whether they will or no, into direct 
conscious relation with him. The more we realise the historical 
times when these olden words were spoken, and the historical 
circumstances" when these deeds were done, the more clearly do 
we apprehend the spiritual presence of the God of Israel. 

On looking at the Old Testament in this historical way, we 
come to understand the historical position and work of Christ, 
and appreciate the historical ground on which the Apostles 
stand in their delineation of the kingdom of God. The Being 
under whose influence we are brought in the Old Testament, 
and in whose presence we darkly stand, comes forth in 





clear, full, and adequate manifestation in Christ. True 
life in Israel is always represented to be a life of personal 
relation to God, and in the New Testament God is seen pouring 
out his whole heart, revealing the inmost treasures of his 
love in Christ, the Incarnate Word. The divine character is at 
length fully and clearly revealed, and men are able to look 
through all symbols and all words to Christ himself, and are 
brought into fellowship with him,—not into an impossible 
mystica unio, such as the Middle Ages longed for, not the dreary 
union with the divine of modern Pantheism, but into such a 
personal union as subsists between two loving human souls, and 
which is rendered possible by the twofold stream of God’s per- 
sonal Word coming down to man, and man’s personal faith 
going up to God. It seems to us that not only is this the re- 
presentation which the Scriptures give of their own aim and 
purpose, but it is the only position which apologists can really 
make good in the mighty conflicts of the present hour. Let the 
contents of revelation be looked at as the revelation of God. Let 
men see what is really there,—God striving with men, working 
patiently for them and for their good, reasoning, expostu- 
lating, persuading, above all, loving them; and on the other 
hand, let men see that the faith so much spoken of is just the 
getting into relation with God in Christ, and all the laboured 
lines of defence which have been thrown up to ward off attacks 
on all sides may be left to lie as interesting antiquarian relics 
of a former state of strife. or then the mistake will no longer 
be made of looking at Christ as important for the sake of the 
new truth he communicates, and the new information he brings. 
Theologians have too long had a wrong terminus as their 
goal. The true goal is not a creed, but God in Christ; not 
things to be believed, but a life of living fellowship with him. 
Thus the endless debate on evidences will be shunted into 
a siding, and the way be left clear for the true work of 
life. 

If in the analysis of faith men had only looked in the right 
direction, what travail and toil would have been spared them ! 
If instead of regarding it as a means for buttressing up opinions 
which, for some reason, were insecure, they had looked at the 
lives of men and at the movements of society, they would have 
found innumerable illustrations of its nature on every side. A 
mother’s love overhangs the child, to which it responds with 
unhesitating faith. Faith in persons is the ruling power in 
virtue of which the vast trade of the world is kept in living 
movement. Even in our own country, where, to some minds, 
things seem to move as by machinery, and the Constitution 
seems to have an existence in and for itself, in the long result 
loyalty to authority comes practically to mean belief in a person 
and trust in him, and the great political conflict recently decided 
turned on the issue which of two men was to be ruler of England 
for the next few years. In the family circle, in civic and in 
national government, in the ramifications of trade, in the opera- 
tions of peace and of war alike, we find the principle of personal 
faith in persons to be the uniting bond of all social life. We 
merely indicate where those who have to analyse faith ought to 
look for its working. But we find that faith has been measured 
by philosophy and appraised by theology by the value of its in- 
tellectual product, as if action depended for its motive-power on 
knowledge. It istime, in theinterests of theology and philosophy, 
that a new investigation should be made on new lines into the 
nature and influence of this great principle of faith. It would 
be well to bring into clearness the state of mind and heart of 
the soldiers of Marlborough, who were wont to say, ‘‘ Corporal 
John will bring us through;” or of Wellington’s soldier, who 
said he would rather see the Duke’s face than have the help of 
ten thousand men. It would be well to ascertain the secret of 
the mysterious influence exerted by leaders of men, and of the 
faith in them shown by their followers. For the true results of 
such an inquiry would lead us nearer to what Paul meant by 
faith, and to the heroie trust in Christ shown by many, than 
will any number of dissertations on the nature of testimony, the 
credibility of witnesses, and the assent to the credible as credi- 
ble. These last are not without value in their place, but in rela- 
tion to the true nature of faith, the light which they give is but 
darkness. We should add that Professor Wace has written 
much in these lectures which is of value for the purpose we 
have indicated. <A great deal of what he has said has no vital 
connection with Bishop Pearson's definition of faith, and those 
parts which describe the faith of the old covenant, the faith of 
the early Church, and the faith of the Reformation, are true, and 
good, and seasonable. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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The British Quarterly Review. July. (Hodder and Stoughton.)— 
This number is remarkably deficient in literary interest. Not one of 
the eight articles deals with any topic of the kind. Still, they are 
mostly of sterling merit and interest. The freshest, perhaps, is that 
on “Dr. Curci’s New Translation of the Gospels,” where, however, 
the subject of translation is quite subordinate to the more interesting 
topics of the relation of Church and State, modern miracles, &c. 
Father Curci’s views are worthy of careful note, not only as an ex- 
pression of liberal Catholicism, but for their intrinsic value. The 
essay on “Religion and Morality ” discusses, with ability, a burning 
question of the day; that on “Inspiration” approaches a difficult 
subject, from the stand-point of liberal orthodoxy. It is to be hoped 
that the doctrine of verbal inspiration, so perilous to all real defence 
of revelation, will not long survive its abandonment by the organs 
of orthodox belief. ‘The Two Nations and the Commonwealth ” is a 
review full of interesting information of the “State of England” 
question, written in what is, on the whole, a hopeful tone. The writer 
of “ Evolution Viewed in Relation to Theology” is prepared to re- 
concile with revelation scientific theories, even when they go so far as 
the hypothesis of a “lower plane of humanity.” The other articles 
are “Irish Land Reforms,” “ The London Water Question,” and “The 
General Election and its Results.” 

The London Quarterly Review. July. (Wesleyan Conference 
Office.)—The most striking article in this number is “A Liberal- 
Conservative Chinaman on Western Countries.’ This is an analysis, 
with copious extracts, of a very striking pamphlet, published a few 
years ago in Shanghai, under the title of ‘‘ Echoes from the Far Seas.” 
There will be, we imagine, but few readers who will not be astonished 
at the sagacity, acuteness, and general accuracy of the Chinaman’s 
observations and estimates of national character, of political situa- 
tions and prospects, &c. In some things he cannot shake off the 
conventional forms of Chinese speech, talking, for instance, of 
British Ambassadors as bringing “tribute,” a phrase which he 
must perfectly well know to be delusive ; but on the whole, he has a 
lively appreciation of the real condition of affairs. Nor does his 
satire fail, on occasion, to be sufficiently pungent. Here is an 
example :— 

“All the populations of Europe are very covetous and very brave, 

Kings and Ministers, upper and lower ranks, rising at cock-crow, and 
incessantly fluttering about after gain. Where gain is concerned, 
fathers and sons and brothers do not take each other into account at 
all. There is no labour or hardship from which they will flee. They 
will exhaust the very last fringe of life and strength in adding an 
inappreciable element to the fringe of a handicraft, or a microscopic 
trifle to the construction of an implement. In delicacy they seek a 
still more exquisite delicacy, and in skill a still more subtle skill, 
advancing with an undivided and all-consuming desire, and never 
knowing how to stop.” 
The writer of the review of “ Senior’s Conversations ” has performed 
with success the not very difficult task of making a readable 
article out of one of the most interesting of modern books. The 
other articles are ‘‘ German Preachers and Preaching of the Present 
Century,” “Bishop Wilberforce,” “St. Augustine of Canterbury,” 
“The Last Victory of Christianity,’? and “Dr. Moulton on the 
Hebrews.” 


The Expositor. Volume XI. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—The most 
striking paper in this volume is an essay by Professor Plumptre on 
the “‘ Author of ‘ Ecclesiastes,’ ”’ an essay which the writer describes 
as an “ideal biography.’’ According to the theory here unfolded, 
the author of this book was a wealthy Jew, who migrated from 
Jerusalem to Alexandria early in the second century B.C. There is 
much in it certainly that suits the state of society such as we know 
to have existed under the Ptolemies, far better than it can be supposed 
to suit the Jerusalem of Solomon. ‘ Of making of books there is no 
end,” might seem true enough under the shadow of the great library 
of Alexandria, but would hardly suggest itself in a city which pro- 
bably contained scarcely a hundred volumes. Professor Plumptre 
works out his ideas with even more than his wonted ingenuity and 
skill. We only doubt whether a speculation of this kind, suitable as 
it is for the pages of the Expositor, will be equally in place in the 
** Bible for Schools,” for which it is ultimately destined. Dr. Sanday 
contributes an admirable series of papers,—‘“ The Value of the 


”” and 


Patristic Writings for the Criticism and Exegesis of the Bible, 
the editor continues his valuable exposition of the Book of Job. There 
are other papers of interest, and the whole volume is fully up to the 
high average which this periodical maintains. 

Thoughts on Eschatology. By the Rev. Henry Wynne Jones. 
{Llanrwst.)—This interesting sermon, written at the reauest and 
with the counsel of a very good man who has since passed “ to the 
majority,” and printed in memory of him, reviews the subject of 
immortality and future punishment much in the same way in which 
the same subject has been treated by the Rev. Edward White, who, as 


our readers may be aware, disbelieves in the ‘‘ natural immortality ” 








of man, and believes that man’s immortality, when it is bestowed, ig 
the reward of the life in Christ, and of that life alone. We cannot 
agree with this view of the matter, though we have the deepest 
sympathy with many of the elements of this complex and, as we 
hold, rather unnatural opinion. The very phrase used of our Lor@ 
as “bringing immortality to light,” seems to us to indicate not that 
he conferred it on beings otherwise mortal, but that he revealed to 
them their real immortality. The sermon, however, is well worthy of 
careful study. 

The New Parliament, 1880. By William Saunders. (Cassell and 
Co.)—Mr. Saunders discusses, from the Liberal point of view, what 
may be called the “ante-natal”’ history of the new Parliament. He 
begins with the Water Bill of the late Government, and exposes the 
strange miscalculations and fallacies on which it was founded. From 
the Water Bill he proceeds to Lord Beaconsfield’s Manifesto, and to 
the Budget of Sir Stafford Northcote. Then follow the addresses of 
the party leaders, extracts from the principal speeches made during 
the progress of the election, a chapter on crotchets which exposes with 
some force the criticisms of a “ Whig” contemporary, and the history 
of the formation of the new Cabinct, with sundry miscellanea re- 
lating to the subject. “ Biographies of New Members” and a coms 
plete list of the House occupy eighty pages, and finally we have, in 
an appendix, the figures of the polling at the two elections, of 1880 
and 1874, 

The Count Agénor de Gasparin. Translated from the French of 
Th. Borel. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—The Comte de Gasparin was 
well known in France as a writer on religious subjects, and on politics,. 
especially on their ethical side. His own political career was cut short 
by the Revolution of 1848. After that event, he refused to occupy 
any public post, and indeed lived for the most part in Switzerland 
But his patriotism, according to his own conception of duty, never 
flagged, and he occupied himself incessantly with his pen, on the 
side of a moderate freedom. Meanwhile, his domestic life was a 
beautiful picture of a bright and cultured piety. His last days were 
saddened by the terrible disaster which overtook France in 1870; 
and indeed his last illness was the result of the infection brought by 
the army of Bourbaki (oddly enough described as “having been in 
hot pursuit of the German troops’) when it took refuge in Switzer- 
land. The memoir, written by a friend whose knowledge of him 
extended over many years, is interesting. But it is to be regretted 
that this interest is obscured to the reader by the deplorable weakness 
of the translation. This is evident enough, without any need to con- 
sult the original. The translator seems to be under the impression 
that the French perfect may always be translated by the same tense 
in English. The tenses accordingly are mixed up in inextricable con- 
fusion. Even such a common word as “citron” seems to be strange. 
When the Count spills a bottle of ink, the valet “ armed himself with 
two citrons.”” 

Angelo: a Tragedy. By Victor Hugo. Translated into English 
blank verse by Ernest Oswald Coe. (D. Stott.)—-Angelo is not one of 
M. Victor Hugo’s finest efforts. It does not reach the height of 
dramatic power which he has elsewhere attained; but it is, we need 
hardly say, a fine play, and well worthy of translation. The chief 
situation of the drama, a married woman who has clandestine meet- 
ings with her lover, but remains perfectly pure, makes too strong a 
demand upon our faith. This granted, the situation becomes fine. 
In any case, the gratitude of La Tisbe makes a striking incident. The 
translator has ventured on a bold step. The dénowement of the 
tragedy in the original does not suit his ideas of poetical justice, and 
he has accordingly altered it, but as he gives us the original in an 
appendix, the eccentricity may be forgiven. His verse is fairly good, 
and he has added an essay on the versification of French dramatic 
poetry, from which, it is to be hoped, our neighbours may profit. 

The Ancient Use of Liturgical Colours. By C. C. Rolfe. (Parker.) 
—The author’s purpose is to show that the use of liturgical colours 
is primitive. This theory is opposed to the conclusions of the learned 
author of the Vestiarium Christianum, and goes, we imagine, beyond 
what Dr. Rock, another eminent authority, would have advanced. It 
is a question which we do not care to discuss, and on which, indeed, 
all our knowledge is second-hand. Mr. Rolfe does not give us a favour- 
able impression of his logical powers. On p. 22 we find this para- 
graph :—“ It has been considered that the fourth and fifth chapters 
of the Revelation describe the celebration of the Holy Eucharist, 
as it was celebrated in the early ages of the Church, and as it is 
still celebrated in the East. This indirectly proves that the five 
mystic colours were worn by St. John, and by the Bishops of 
the early Christian Church,—i.e., by God’s High Priests of the New 
Dispensation, when offering the Holy Sacrifice on the Altar.’” 
Surely this is a very easy way of provingathing. ‘ It has been con- 
sidered,” &c., therefore the conclusion follows. But “ it has been con- 
sidered ” that the Revelation does nothing of the kind, and that the 
whole theory of the Ritualistic bearing of the Revelation is a prepos- 
terous assumption. One of Mr. Rolfe’s authorities is a certain Mr. 
A. D. Crake. His dicta appear to be final. But our remembrance 
of this gentleman’s books has led us to put a very different value on 
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his conclusions. We can give Mr. Rolfe the praise of industry. We 
hope that it is not too late for him to go through some training which 
would improve his reasoning powers. 

The Fathers, for English Readers. St. Basil the Great. By Richard 
Travers Smith, B.D. (S8.P.C.K.)—The date of St. Basil is A.D. 329- 
379. His life, therefore, fell upon an unhappy time for a great 
orthodox teacher, for he had to fight a life-long battle against Arianism 
and semi-Arianism. The picture of this conflict, and of that, not less 
fierce, which he had to fight against the social evils of his time, is a 
striking one, as Mr. Smith gives it in these pages. Basil was edu- 
cated at Caesarea, and afterwards at Athens, where he had for college 
friends, so to speak, Gregory Nazianzen and Julian. He attained 
extraordinary eminence as a student,—was, im fact, the ‘“ Admirable 
Crichton ”’ of his day, though, strange to say, he had no acquaintance, 
then or afterwards, with the Latin language. Leaving the Univer- 
sity, he made experiment of the ascetic life. But his asceticism 
was consistent with hard study, much literary work done in the 
jnterest of religion, and much philanthropic exertion. In 362 
there was an election to the See of Cxwsarea. Eusebius, a civil officer 
of the town, like Ambrose, unbaptised, was chosen; and Basil was 
soon afterwards ordained by him to the priesthood. Eight years after- 
wards, Eusebius died, and Basil was pointed out by an almost universal 
consent as his successor. He held the see for nine years, a period of 
the fullest activity, in which he left his mark on the Christian Church 
and fully earned the title of “Great.” Viewed from outside, his life 
presents a strange picture of a disordered and corrupt society, in the 
midst of which stood the Church, not by any means exempt from the 
evils which surrounded it, but on the whole working effectively for 


good. Viewed from within, it shows a very fine and nobly-gifted 
nature. Mr. Smith has described the spiritual and mental character 


of the man, and appreciated his work with much ability. It is easy 
enough to see in him the working of the sacerdotal principles 
which were soon to reach so vast a developement. But it had not 
proceeded so far as to forbid freedom and breadth of thought. 

The Actor’s Wife. By Edmund Leathes. 3 vols. (S. Tinsley.)— 
Whatever is lacking to this novel, there is certainly no lack of inci- 
dent. Gertrude Totter has the misfortune to make the acquaintance 
of two stepbrothers, between whom, for villainy and general repulsive- 
ness, it would be difficult to make a choice. Her father compels her 
to marry one of them, a drunken and murderous sea-captain, and she 
is persecuted incessantly by the other. There is a vast amount of 
irrelevant matter introduced into the story, extracts, for instance, 
from a diary kept at sea, from which we are to conclude, what we 
understand quite sufficiently already, that the captain was an irre- 
claimable brute. And what is relevant is often anything but agree- 
able, the reader being kept in suspense whether the amiable heroine 
has or has not committed bigamy. The style also admits of con- 
siderable improvement. Such an equivalent for tea as “ that feminine 
afternoon stomach-soother’’ is not in the best taste. Still, the book 
is above the lowest level of novels, and gives the idea that the author 
may some day write a book really worth reading. 


Books Receivep.—“ The Church under Queen Elizabeth,” by the 
Rev. Frederick George Lee, D.D., 2 vols. (W. H. Allen and Co.) ; 
“The Channing Centenary, 1880;” Report of Meetings in London, 
Belfast, &c. (British and Foreign Unitarian Association); ‘The 
Books of Chronicles,’ by the Rev. Dr. Murphy (T. and T. Clark) ; 
“‘The Law of Moses, an Abstract, with Introduction, &c.,’’ compiled 
by James Pirie, M.A. (Stanford) ; “Short Notes on the Fresh Text 
of the Acts of the Apostles,” by J. Hamblin Smith, M.A. (Riving- 
ton.)—“ Romeo and Juliet,’’ edited by the Rev. Charles E. Moberley ; 
“The Rugby Edition” (Rivingtons); ‘Milton’s Arcades and 
Sonnets,” by the Rev. John Hunter, M.A. (Longmans.)—‘ Glimpses of 
the Globe ; a First Geographical Reading Book,” by J. R. Blakiston, 
M.A. (Griffith and Farran.)\—‘‘ French Made Easy: Phonetic 
Method of Learning French,” adapted for Travellers and Schools, 
by Duncan Smith (Haughton); “The German Declentions,”’ by 
J. Eisher (Williams and Norgate); “A First Italian Course, 
containing Grammar, Delectus, &c.,”’ on the plan of Dr. W. 
Smith’s “Principia Latina” (Murray).—‘‘ Mathematical Formulz, 
for the Use of Candidates Preparing for the Army, Civil Service, &c.» 
Examinations,’ edited by R. M. Mulhorn, M.A. (Longmans) 3 
“‘Mathematical Examination Papers, set at Entrance to Military 
College of Sandhurst, with Answers,’ by W. F. Austin (Stanford) ; 
“Textbook of Elementary Plane Geometry,” by Julius Petersen, 
translated by R. Steenberg, Jun. (Sampson Low and Co.); “The 
Teachers’ Manual of Mental Arithmetic” (National Society’s Deposi- 
tory).— Introduction to Roman Law,” by William A. Hunter, M.A- 
(W. Maxwell and Son) ; “ Handbook of Statutes relating to Parlia- 
mentary Elections,’ by William Masterman, B.LC., M.A. (Clowes) ; 
“Beer Dealers’ Retail Licences Act, 1880,” by George Crispe 
Whiteley, M.A. (Knight) ; ‘‘ Notes on the Conflicting Claims to the 
Property of a Debtor,’ by Henry John Pye (Butterworth).— 
“ Sculptors of the Day: a List of the Profession in 1880” (Poole) ; 
“The A B C of Art,’”’ by Robert T. Stothard, F.S.A. (W. H. Allen | 





and Co.); “South Kensington Museum Art Handbooks: the Dyce 
and Forster Collection’? (Chapman and Hall).—‘“The Sportsman’s 
Handbook to Practical Collecting and Preserving Trophies,’ by 
towland Ward, F.Z.S. (the Author, 166 Piccadilly).—* Arboriculture 
for William H. Ablett (“The Bazaar” Office).— 
Volume 19 of “ Scribner's Monthly.” 


Amateurs,” by 


New Epitions.—“ The Queen’s Printers’ Aids to the Student of the 
Holy Bible” (Eyre and Spottiswoode).— The Sunday-School Cen- 
tenary Edition, 1880.”’—“The Sunday-School Gift, by the Rev. 
Charles Bullock, B.D. (‘Home Words” Publishing Office).—“ The 
Christian Ministry: a Manual of Church Doctrine,’ by the Rev. 
Thomas Farrer (W. Wells Gardner).—“ A Critical Outline of the 
Literature of Germany,” by Albert M. Selss, Ph.D., M.A. (Longmans.) 
A Second Edition, revised and enlarged.— Change-Ringing Dis- 
entangled,” by the Rev. Woolmore Wigram, M.A. (Bell and Sons.)— 
“Practical Boat-Building for Amateurs,’ by Adrian Neison, C.E., 
New and Revised Edition, by Dixon Kemp, A.I.N.A. (“The Bazaar” 
Office.) 

MaGazines, Etc.—We have received the following for July :—Part 
13 of the illustrated edition of Longfellow’s Poetical Works.—Part 
63 of the Library of English Literature—Part 6 of the Family 
Physician.—Part 27 of the of Art.—Temple Bar.—The 
Antiquary, which contains interesting on ‘ Gloves.’ 
—The Popular Science Review, containing an illustrated article on 
the “Comatule, Recent Fossil.’—London Society and Bel- 
each of which is accompanied by its holiday number.— 
The Gentleman’s Magazine.—Science which gives a de- 
scription of the worms which attack or develope in the head of the 
house-fly.—Tinsley’s Magazine.—The the writer of 
the opening article in which asserts that the present House of Com- 


Magazine 
an article 
and 
gravia, 
Gossip, 


Statesman, 


mons should impeach the late Ministry.—The Victoria Magazine.— 
Time—The Theatre, which with an _ illustrated descrip- 
tion and criticism of the Ammergau ‘“ Passion-Play.’’—All the Year 
Round, accompanied by the extra summer number, the contents of 
which are supplied by Julian Hawthorne, R. E. Francillon, W. W. 
Fenn, Mrs. Cashel Hoey, T. Gift, Rita, and Rosa Mulholland.— 
Chambers’s Journal, which gives a short and interesting description 
of the locality in and around Burnham Beeches, and an account 
of the fresh discoveries of Staffordshire—The Scottish 
Naturalist. — Social Notes Magazine.— Good Words. 
—The Argosy—Mr. W. Gardner’s Children’s and Sunday-school 
Publications.—The Sunday Magazine, in which a new tale by 
Sarah Doudney is commenced.—The Catholic Presbyterian.—The 
Month.—Catholic Progress.—The Congregationalist.—The Ladies’ 
Gazette of Fashion, and Ward and Lock’s Household Journal, 
both of which give plates and patterns of current fashions.— 
Among American Magazines, we have received the Penn Monthly, 
the Atlantic Monthly.—The American Art Review, among the fine 
illustrations of which is one of the “Sea Serpent,” after Elihu 
Vedder.—Scribner’s Monthly.—The North-American Review.—St. 
Nicholas. 

Marion and Co. (Soho Square) send us an admirable photograph of 
Mr. Gladstone, about two-thirds life-size, executed in carbon-pigments. 
The likeness is an admirable one, and the expression chosen charac- 
teristic and full of power. 
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Ablett (W. H.), Stock-keeping for Amateurs, cr 8vo. sesee...(Bazaar Office) 50 
Adamson (W.), Nature of the Atonement, 1L2Mm0  ..6............cseeeeees (Hamilton) 26 
Andrews (R. W ), Supreme Court of Judicature, CF BVO.0.0.- (Reeves & Turner) 7/6 
Appleton’s Guide to the United States, new edition, 12mo...........++. ++(Black) 86 
Baddeley (M. J. B), Thorough Guide to English Lakes, BEE ccetenicsses Dulau) 50 
Baedeker (K.), The Rhine from Rotterdam to Constance, 7th ed., o_ Dulau) 60 


Belot (A.), Drama of the Rue de la Paix, 12mo.. 








Blanqui (J. A.), History of Political Bevnomy, 8¥9 9 

Bonwick (J.), Who are the Scotch ? cr 8vo ......... ‘ 

British Pharmacopaia, new edition, cr 8vo. 5 

Brock (M.), The Cress, Heathen and Christian, “ee, . 26 
Brodie (F.), Revelation viewed by the Light of the did Testament (Bartridgs) 26 
Brown (R.), Notes on the Northern Atlantic, cr 8vo . sea Low & Co.) 46 
Cherbuliez (V.), Samuel Broh! and Partner, 12mo ............ PN were! 16 
Christian World Pulpit, Vol. 14 ..c.cc.seccecserssseeeeeeeecensseeeeceeseeneeees J, Clarke) 46 
Cicero de Natura Deorum, by Mayor, Vol. 1, 8v0. Peli arehouse) 106 
Cicero, Select Epistles, with Notes, by Long, 12mo. --(Bell) 1/6 
Cripps (W. J), Old French Plate, 8vo ........ id. “Marray) 86 
Daudet (A.), Fromont the Younger, BAIID. caccncncscossenen: <s<tstnccoonemas (Vizetelly) 16 
Davies (G. C.), Practical Boat Sailing, 80 daalebnieneiiiaadieaadan Bazaar Office) 50 
Duverger (W.), French and English Idioms, new ed., L2mo (Simpkin&Co) 46 
Gantillon (P. J. F.), Meletemata, Select Latin Passages, &c. (Simpkin & Co.) 46 


Glennie (J. 8. S.), Romance of the Youth of Arthur, &c., 12mo (Moxon & Co.) 10/6 




















Great Artists—Sir E. Landseer, by F. G. Stephens, cr 8¥0 ....(8. Low & Co.) 3% 
Great Artists—Sir J. Reynolds, by F. S. Pulling, cr 8vo ......... (8S. Low&Co) 36 
Greeu (S. G.), Notes for Lessons on the Gospels, Part 1, cr 8vo ...... (S.S8.U.) 30 
Gregory (J. G. ), Earth's Eventide, new edition, Cr 8V0..........e0cee Partridge) 50 
Horace, Satires and Epistles, Selected, &c., by Rev. W. J. Baker (Macmiilan) 1/6 
Indermaur (J.), Self-Preparation for Intermediate Exam.(Stevens & Haynes) 5 6 
Jacob (G. A.), Sabbath Made for Man, Cf 8V0 ..s.00e ereeees +a s0ee “We Allee) 16 
re (E ), A Female Nihilist, cr 8vo H. Allen) 90 
Le Keux (J. ). Memorials of C Jambridge, 8vo .. ... (Macmillan) 25 0 
Lennox (W. P.), Lord of Himself, 3 vols. cr 8vo ..(Remington) 210 
Lord (M. A.), Maiden of Palermo, and other Stories, 12mo se(Hamiltop) 1/6 
Marks (T. S.), The Pyramid, &c., 2nd edition, Cr 8¥0_ .......006 w(Partridge) 1/6 
Moody (F. W.), Lectures and Lessons on Art, 3rd edition, 8¥0 ...... Be 46 
No Sect in Heaven, and other Poems, 2nd edition, square..,.....+....+« ( 16 
| Oldcastle (J.), Journals aud J¢ yurnalism, a See 36 
| Que Hundred Songs in Sorrow, &e., by O. H, L, Cr 890... (Simpkin &Co) 14 
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Patterson (R. L.), Birds, Fishes, &c,, of Belfast Lough, 8v0 .............«. (Bogue) 10/6 
Robinson (C.), The Golden Hind, a Story, er 8vo (Bell) 7/6 
Russell (M.), Emmanuel and Madonna, 120 ..e.seccersersereeeee (Simpkin & Co.) 3/0 
Saphir (A.), Found by the Good Shepherd, 10th edition, 12mo...... (J.F. Shaw) 3/6 | 






(J. F. Shaw) 1/6 


Saphir (A.), From Death to Life, new edition, 12mo .. 
seseeeeeessseeeaeeees (J, F. Shaw) 1/6 


Saphir (A.), Jesus the Sianer, 12m0........... ove 
Solomon (G.), The Jesus of History, &c., 8vo . 
Spon’s Encyclopedia of Industrial Arts, &c., Divis 
WVanner (J. G.), Sevenfold Blessing, cr 8vo ........ 






(Spon) 13/6 
<sapeenemapiebaby (J. F. Shaw) 26 





Taylor (W. M.), David, King of Israel, &c., new edition, er 8vo ...(amilton) 5/0 | 
' t..seeesees- (Hamilton) 5/0 | 


Taylor (W. M.), Gospel Miracles, &c., CY 8V¥0 w......000. 008 L 
Thuriet (A.), Maugar Junior, 12m00 osc...100.....0000..s.sscrscsercoscosrees ..+e(Vizetelly) 16 
Thurlow’s Land Surveyor’s Ready Reckoner, new ed., 32mo (Simpkin & Co.) 2,0 






Vaughan (C. J.), Memorials of Harrow Sundays, new ed., cr 8vo (Macmillan) 106 | 


.(Shaw & Son) 140 
.(Routledge) 126 
(J. F. Shaw) 2.6 
.(J. Parker) 5/0 


Walpole (C. G.), A Rubric of the Corn Law, 8V0 ....00......eee.0 
Walsh (J. H.), The Horse in the Stable, &c., new edition, 8vo.. 
Whately (E. J.), Clear the Way, &v., Cr BVO ...........seeeseeeeteneeee 
Willis (E. F.), Worship of the Old Covenant, &c., cr 8vo...... 
Xenophon’s Cyropedia, Books{1-3, translated by R. Morgan.... 













The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. | 


Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 


not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 





SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington 


... (Reeves & Turner) 7/6 
Y . 36 | 


....(Cornish) 2,0 
| 


5 : ~ =, a 7 | 
It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the | 





| SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 

OvrTsipE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 

| Page........ .£10 10 0| Narrow Column.. £310 0 

| age «» 5 5 O| Half-Column .... - 18 6 
Quarter-Pag 212 6] Quarter-Column.................0006 17 6 





0 
Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 
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HOCOLATE devoided of it = 
| EPPS’S | richness nents ell lade 


| The product of a special refining process. 
It is sugarless, and, when made, of the consist- 


CHOCO LATE pe dled and is essentially a chocolate for 
ESSENCE. 


| Sold only in Packets, 6d each, 
! 
| 


Labelled “JAMES EPPS and CO.,, 
| Homeeopathic Chemists.’’ 


| N ORISSONS ACADEMY, CRIEFF.—RECTOR 
| | WANTED.—Salary, £350, with 10 per cent. on Scholars’ Fees, and an ex- 
| cellent house suitable for reception of Boarders. Rent free.—Applications to ba 

lodged, not Jater than July 30th, with MURRAY, BELTH, aud MURRAY, W,\S., 
| 43 Castle Street, Edinburgh. 


THE “BLACK-WRITER” 


| Gives Instantaneous Copies in Black Ink and upon any paper of Circulars, Letters, 
| Manuscripts. Full particulars post free. 








Street, Strand, W.C. 


| CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON, 








YCEUM Te ft ACT RS i. 
—Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. HENRY 
IRVING.—Every Evening (excepting Saturdays), at 
7.45, MERCHANT of VENICE, 241st time (terminat- 
ing with the Trial Scene). Shylock, Mr. Irving; Portia, 
Miss Ellen Terry. Concluding with an Idyll, by W. G. 
Wills, entitled IOLANTHE. Iolanthe, Miss Ellen 
Terry ; Count Tristan, Mr. Irving. Saturday Evenings, 
July 17 and 24, at 8.20, the BELLS, last two perform- 
ances (Mathias, Mr. Irving), and LOLANTHE. Mr. 
Irving and Miss Ellen Terry. Last two Morning 
Performances of the MERCHANT of VENICE, Satur- 
days July 17 and 24, at 2 o'clock. Shylock, Mr. 
Irving; Portia, Miss Ellen Terry. Box-oftice, under 
the direction of Mr. Hurst, open from 10 till 5. 
Mr. IRVING'S ANNUAL BENEFIT, and Last Night 
of the Seasor, Saturday Evening, July 3lst. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The NINETY-FOURTH 
EXHIBITION will CLOSE on SATURDAY, July 31st 
5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6. Admittance, Is. 
Catalogue, 6d. ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 

Shakesperian Recitals : Scenes from “ Hamlet,’ 
at 7.15 p.m, daily; and at 3.300n Monday, Wednesday, 
and Saturday. Hamlet, Mr. Marlande Clarke; 
Ophelia, Miss H. Shea; The Queen of Denmark, Miss 
Eva Russell; Polonius, Mr. Heath ; Ist Gravedigger, 
Mr. Weatherhead. Lectures on the Phenomena of 
Nature, the Microscope, London, Phosphorescence, 
&c. Ghost Entertainment; Bilondin, the wonderful 
Automaton. Admission, Is; Reserved Stalls, 3s; 
may be booked at all the Libraries. 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on 
the Sea-shore, It contains 250 Rooms, and is‘*a 
model of sanitary excellence.” Table d'hote daily. 
Two Months’ Tourist Tickets from all the principal 
railway stations in England. Full information of 
the MANAGER. 


HEAP EXCURSIONS to SCOT- 
LAND.—The Dundee, Perth, and London 
Shipping Company's Fine Steamers leave New Dun jee 
Wharf, 2735 Wapping, for Dundee, every Wednesday 
and Saturday about Noon. Fares:—First Cabin, 50s 
(including Provisions); Return Tickets for Three 
Months, 50s; Second Cabin (exclusive of Provisions), 
12s 6d; Return, 20s. There are frequent trains daily 
from Dundee to the Highlands and all parts of Scot- 
land. The voyage does not exceed 32 hours. Apply 
for berths or turther particulars to G. W. WHEATLEY 
and Co., 33 Regent Street; N&WCOMB and SON, 6 
Water Lane, Great Tower Street, City; or at the 
Wharf to JAMES BRAND. the Company’s Agent. 


EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the 
Student's * ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir 
CHARLES LYELL, price 9s, he says:—‘* As it is impos- 
sible to enable the reader to recognise rocks and 
minerale at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or 
figures, he will do well to obtain a well-arranged Col- 
lection of Specimens, such as may be procured from 
Mr. TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy 
at King’s College, London.” These Collections are 
supplied on the following terms in plain Mahogany 
Cabinets :— 
100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays £2 2 0 
200 Specimens, in Cabinet. with Five Trays 5 5 0 
300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine 
DRIES... necrenssncersesessqunsisensensetinentonendced 1010 0 
400 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen 
Drawers pr bepmpmaibenessbeksssdebabbaseaiutbepeesice me 0 
More extensive Collections at 50 to 5,000 guineas each. 


OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 











KJ —The Pine Forest at Home.—The SANITAS 
preparations are in use by more than 300 Boards of 
Health, Hospitals, &c. Non-poisonous, stainless, 
agreeable, and healthful Disinfectivg Fluids, Powders, 
and Household Soaps. Toilet soaps and fluids ; 


Tooth and Nursery Powders. Of all chemists or of 
the SANITAS COMPANY, Limited, Bethnal Green, 
London, Kk. Testimonials of highest medical and 
sanitary authorities free. Of universal necessity, as 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, 





TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L.0.P. 


JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q.C 


FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal 
application to 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, 
43 and 45 Harley Street, London. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter for the Education of 
Women, and for GRANTING CERTIFICATES of 
KNOWLEDGE. 

The Michaelmas Term will begin in School on Mon. 
day, September 27th, and in the College on Monday, 
October 4th. Entrance Examination—in College, 
Thursday, September 30th; in School, Saturday, 
September 25th. 

In addition to the usual curriculum in the School, 
and the four years of the College Course,a Higher 
Course of Instruction has also been established, for 
Students preparing for the Matriculation ana Degree 
Examinations in London University. 

Special Courses of Lectures are given in connection 
with this Course. which is not open to girls under the 
age of 18S. The fee for each Course of ten lectures is 
£1 1s and the Compounder's fee of £4 4s a term includes 
also such full private tuition as may be found neces- 
sary, aid may be applied for by pupils preparing for 
the examinations. A reduction is made in the case of 
Associates of the College. 

3oarders are received by Mrs. CARPENTER, 38 
Harley Street, W.; Mrs. Knott, Devonshire Lodge, 
York Gate, W.; Mrs, RussSELL, 9 Oppidaus Road, 
Primrose Hill, N.W.; Miss Woop, 41 Harley Street, 
W.; and full information in regard to these and all 
other matters connecte i with the College may be ob- 
tained by letter addressed to the Secretary up to 
September 20th, after that day by personal applica- 
tion at the College betwean the hours of 11 and 3. 


7 UNBRIDGE WELLS, 
Braeside, Rusthall. 

W. PIERSON, M.A., of Queen's College, Oxford, 
prepares Pupils for the Public Schools, Navy Examina- 
tions, &c. The House is in one of the healthiest 
situations in England.—Prospectus, &c., on applica. 
tion. 


T HE HEAD MASTER of a 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL, in a beautiful part of 
N. Wales (First-Class Classical Tripos, and late Com- 
position Master at Tonbridge School), will be glad to 
read with a few CLASSICAL PUPILS during August 
and September next.—Apply to W. G. WILLIAMS, 
Friars Schocl, Bangor, N.W. 


JROFESSOR DR. WETZELL’S 
PRIVATE EDUCATION for YOUNG GENTLE- 
MEN at Laubach, near Frankfort-on-Main, Ober- 
hessen. Home comfort, Bath, piano. Terms (in- 
elusive of board, residence, and instruction), £50 per 
aunum. References to parents of pupils in England. 
—For prospectuses and particulars, apply to the 
Principal, as above. 





DJARTNER, with £5,000 to £10,000, 
WANTED, in an old-established Wholesale 
Manufacturing Business, supplying grocers and con- 
fectioners, and capable of great cxtension ; the high- 
est awards at several recent international exhibitions 
have been received for ‘* excellence of manufacture " 
in several standard articles made by the firm, whose 
reputation has been maintained upwards of 60 years, 
—Persoual applications from principals who have the 
requisite capital at liberty may be made to Mr. 
DAVID CHADWICK (Messrs. Chadwicks, Collier, 








the most perfect purifier and disinfectant. 


and Co.), 2 Moorgate Street, E.C. 





Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager, 


ALVERN COLLIE : 
M EGE 


The NEXT TERM will begin on Monday, Septem 
ber 20th. 
yer COLLEGE, VENTNOR. 
—A CAMBRIDGE HONOUR MAN prepares 
a Few BOARDERS for the Professions, University, &c. 
The garden opens on to the Downs, which completely 
—— off N, and N,E. winds. Every attention and 
comfort. 











JUBLIC SCHOOL PREPARATION, 
—REGINALD S. LEA, M.A., Oxon., receives 
BOYS between the Ages of 8 and 13 at date of 
admission; and has now made SPECIAL ARRANGE- 
MENTS for Boys UNDER 10 years old. Large 
Playing-flelds.—Address, Rugby. 
[igen ean in SWITZERLAND.— 
NEW FRAUENSTEIN ACADEMY, ZUG.— 
Established 1855, Preparation for the Universities. 
Commercial Department, German, French, and 
Italian, Largo modern building. Gymnasium, play- 
ground, and garden. Cold and warm baths. Highest 
references. Prospectus on application.—W. FUCHS 
;Proprietor; M. KUNZ, Principal, late Master of the 
Swiss International Schooi, Genoa. 
| OPE’S EXTRACT of MEAT COM- 
PANY, LIMITED, 5 AGAR STREET, CHARING 
Cross, LONDON, W.C. 
First Prize Gold Medal obtained at the Sydney 
International Exhibition, 1879, for “ Extracts of Meat 
and nutritious preparations generally.” 


| OPE’S EXTRACT of BEEF.—The 
purest form of beef tea; eight to ten per 
cent. more nutritious than any other. 


= ESSENCE of BEEF.-- 
Especially adapted for invalids who can 
take no other form of nourishment. 


ors BEEF LOZENGES.—In- 
; valuable to those who have to fast long. 


| OPF’S CONSOLIDATED SOUPS, 























comprising Erbswurst or Pea Soup, Muli. 
gatawny, Green Pea, Scotch Broth, Hotch 
Potch, &c. 
In tins, Ox Tail, Gravy, Mock Turtle, &e. 
Raitt PREPARED MARROW, 


from best Beef Marrow Bones. 


ore COMPRESSED VEGET- 
ABLES, Preserving the properties of Fresh 
Vegetables, _ 


Kk OPE’S CONSOLIDATED TEA and 
\ COFFEE. With and without Milk and 
Sugar. 

The above Preparations are patronised by the 
Nobility, the Army, Navy, Sportsmen, Yachtsmen, 
Tourists, &c. ed 
I OPE’S EXTRACT of MEAT COM- 

PANY, LIMITED, 5 AGAR StreKt, CHARING 








Cross. 
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ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

E of £200,000 £5 PER CENT. MORTGAGE 

DEBENTURES (DOCK BONDS) of the 


OUTH GARSTON DOCK 
S WAREHOUSE COMPANY (Limited), 
TRUSTEES FOR THE DEBENTURE HOLDERS. 
B. Armitage, Esq., Sorrel Bank, Pendleton, Manchester. 
Laurence R. Baily, Esq., J.P., Liverpool. 
§. Leigh-Gregson, Esq., Liverpool, 
DIRECTORS. 

B. Armitage, Esq., Albert Mills, Pendleton, Manchester. 
Albert Elford, Esq. (Messrs. Elford and Co., Esparto 
and General Merchants), 79 Mark Lane, London, 
Mr. Alderman Hadley, London (President of the 
National Association of British and Irish Millers). 
Joseph Hubback, Esq., J.P. (Trustee and Director of 

the Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance 
Company), Liverpool. 
James Spence, Esq. 
Merchants), Liverpool and London. 
Alexander Stoddart, Esq. (Messrs. Stoddart Brothers, 
Shipowners), Liverpool. 
(With power to add to their number.) 
soLicrToRs—Messrs. Simpson and North, Rumford 
Street, Liverpool. 
ENGINKER—Adam F. Blandy, M.Inst.C.E., 41 Parlia- 
ment Street, Westminster. 
3A NKERS. 
Liverpool—The Manchester and Liverpool District 
Banking Company (Limited). 
ae \ The Consolidated Bank 
AUDITORS, 


Messrs. H. W. Blease and Schofleld, Public Account- 
ants, Liverpool. 
Messrs. Thomas, Wade, Guthrie, and Co, Chartered 

Accountants, Manchester. 

BROKERS. 
Messrs. Parr and Rae, Queen [nsurance Buildings, 

Liverpool. 

Mr. R. A. Armitage, 10 St. Ann's Square, Manchester. 
SECRETARY—Vir. J. R, Tannahill. 
)FFICES. 
LAW ASSOCIATION BUILDINGS, 14 Cook Street, 
Liverpool. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS are invited for £200,000, SIX 
PER CENT. MORTGAGE DEBENTURES of £100 
each, repayable in Five Years, with Half-yearly 
Coupons for Interest attached, payable January 1 and 
July 1, to be secured by a Deed vesting the Freehold 
Properties of the Company in Trustees, on behalf of 
the Debenture Holders, 

The terms of subscription for each Debenture are 
as follows :— 


ISSU. 
and 


(Mesars. Spence Prothers, 


(Limited). 








On application £5 
On allotment .... - 45 
Within three months ....,., decscdies cseree 50 

£100 


Instalments may be paid in advance at any time 
under discount at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum. 

Offers have been received for £90,000 of the above 
£200,000 Mortgage Debentures, and for upwards of 
£80,000 of the tirst issue of the Share Capital. 

The Debentures will be issued in two forms at the 
option of the applicants, one payable to the registered 
holder, and requiring transfer and registration; the 
other payable to the bearer, not requiring registra- 
tion, but passing by delivery. 

This Company kus been formed for the purpose of 
acquiring important freehold Dock properties at Gar- 
ston, on the River Mersey, Liverpool, and constructing 
there a first-class Dick, which, with quay space and 
warehouses, will cover an area of nearly 30 acres, 
having a frontage to the River Mersey of upwards of 
1,500 feet, and a Jineal quay frontage of over 3,000 
feet,and capable of udmitting vessels of large tonnage 
atall tides. The Dock Sill will be upwards of 7 feet 
below the datum line of the old Dock Sill, Liverpool. 
These properties comprise an existing Graving Dock 
and a small dock, which will be available for craft of 
light draught. 

Independently of the above 30 acres, the Company 
have the right of acquiring 14 acres of additional 
land immediately adjoiniig the above, which will be 
available for further extension, if necessary. 

The whole of the property is freehold [elear of any 
chief or other rent charges], and is in direct com- 
munication with the Railways of the District, thus 
affording facilities for the carriage of goods to all 
parts of the country. As the Dock is outside the 
jurisdiction of the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, 
ships and produce will be entirely exempt from the 
dues levied by that body (except the usual small 
charge for Lights, Buoyage, &c.) ; and under a special 
clause in the Upper Mersey Act of 1879, the Dock will 
also be exempt from all dues levied by the Upper 
Mersey Commissioners. 

The new Dock will have a water area of about 
seven acres, aud will be surrounded by extensive quay 
space of about 23 acres, with commodious and sub- 
stantial warehouses, for the storage of all classes of 
goods. Buildings specially adapted for the storage of 





petroleum, esparto grass, bar copper, ores, grain, 
dyewoods, guano, naval stores, nitrate, &c., will be 
provided. and meet an urgent demand for the econo- 
mical handling and storage of these articles. At 
the present time there are no other public wareliouses 
for the storage of merchandise at Garston. 

Appliances of approved description will be provided 
for the shipment of coal. 

To those unacquainted with the extent of the trade 
of the Mersey, it may be stated that the total tonnsge 
entering the Mersey curing the financial year ending 
June 3cth, 1880, was upwards of seven and a half 
million (7,524,533) tous. 

Garston is in the immediate vicinity of Liverpool, 
on the same side of the Mersey, and the Company's 
Dock will adjvuin the important Dock and Station of 
the London aud North-Western Railway Company at 
Garston. The growth of the traffic is rapid and con- 
tinuous, and although the existing Docks supply a 
large amount of accommodation, still detention con- 
tinually arises, to the detriment of both merchants 
and shipowners, before vessels can be admitted to 
take their turn to discharge their cargoes, thus show- 
ing the requirement for increased accommodation, 

Full Prospectuses and Forms of Application for 
Debentures cu n be »btained from the Bankers, Brokers, 
and Secretary of tlie Company. 

Liverpool, the lzth day of July, 1880. 


Sry is INVITED to PUR- 
CHASE a PATENT; legally established ; 


permanently unassailable; of extraordinary sim- 
plicity, beauty, and surprising returns,—To be viewed 
by special appointment at Cracroft’s Offices, 5 
Austiufriars, between the hours of 11 and 1. 


I AW LIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY, 
ul Fleet Street, London. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Ion. Baron Camphell. 
The Right Hon. Viscount Cranbrook. 
The Right Hon. Lord Justice Thesiger. 
The Hon. Vice-Chancellor Sir Charles Hall. 
William Frederick Higgins, Esq. 
Edmond Robert Turner, Esq. 
DIRECTORS. 
Edward Bailey, Esq. | Holdsworth Hunt, Esq. 
Fras. T. Bircham, Esq. | John J. Johnson, Esq., Q.C. 
The Hon, H.G. Campbell. | William R. Malcolm, Esq. 
John Clerk, Esq., Q.C. Richard Nicholson, Esq. 
Fredk. G. Davidson, Esq. | Charles M. Smith, Esq. 
John Deedes, Esq. John Swift, Esq. 
Wm. Jas. Farrer. Esq. The Right Hon. Lord 
Hy. Ray Freshfield, Esq. | Justice Thesiger. 
Sir F, Herschell, Q.C..M.P. | Edward Tompson, Esq. 
Wm. F. Higgins, Esq. | Sir William H. Walton. 
Grosvenor Huvdgkinson, | Arnold W. White, Esq. 
Esq. | Basil T. Woodd, Esq. 
Invested Assets on December 31st, 1879, £5,501,781. 
Income for the year 1879, £474,858. 
Amount paid in claims to December 31st last, 
£12,339,467. 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the flve years ended 
December 3st last, £675,853. 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto allotted, 
£6,198,991, 
The expenses of management (including com- 
mission) are under 4} per cent. of the annual income. 
Attention is specially directed to the revised Pro- 
spectus of the Society ; to the new rates of premium, 
which are materially lower for young lives than here- 
tofore ; to the new conditions as to extended limits of 
free travel and residence ; and to the reduced rates of 
extra premium. 
Loans are granted on security of Life Interests and 
Reversions in connect:on with policies of Assurance. 
Prospectus and Form of Proposal will be sent on 
application. 
GRIFFITH DAVIES, Actuary. 


OSS ot TIME is LOSS of MONEY! 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of TIME, 
And may be provided against by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 


Company. 
Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 
A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
ONE MILLION AND A HALF 
has been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
64 CORNHILL, 
: WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
ESTABLISHED 13851. 

I Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac. 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
£25, No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank a'so receives money on Deposit at Three 
percent Jntere-t, repayable on demand, The Bank 
custody of Deeds, Writings, aud otber Securities and 
Valuables: the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

March 3ist, 1880. 

Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loxs Settlements. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
PAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 

Accumulated Funds .....cccccccceessecseseeree £3,043, 542 

Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 

Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 


MopERATE Premiums. 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury. 
Local Agents, or 
} LONDON. 
IRKBECK BAN K.— 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
JHGINIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Insurances effecied in al! parts of the world. 
For Livrs ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


Y ’ _ 

SUN FIRE OFFICE. 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. CHARING 
CROSS, 8S.W. OXFORD STREET (Corner 
of Vere Street), W. 

ESTABLISHED 1710, 

Home and l’oreign Insurances Effected. 

Sum insured in 1879, £262,492,461. 

FRANCIS B. RELTON, Secretary. 


GULD MEDAL, P ARIS, 1878. 
aaa CARACAS COCOA. 


FEY’ S | 
1 PS A choice prepared Cocoa, 
COCOA “A most delicious and valuable article.” 
| —Srandard, 


GUARANTEED PURE. — 
pers COCOA EXTRACT. 


Pure Cocoa only, 
the superfluous oil extracted. 
J.8. FRY and SONS. 





FRY’S 
COCOA. 





MAPPIN AND WEBPB’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 
OXFORD ST., MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
W. E.C., LONDON. 


GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 


JOSEPH 





GOLD MEDAL, 
aL 
FISHER’S 
+ 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


SEASONABLE DELICACY. 





BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


WITH 
STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 
PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD:— 


‘““VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878, 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
; MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 

T URKEY, PERSIAN, 
AND 


INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
Superior Brussels, Velve t.Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in th «Newest Designs. 


Dap 110 and 111.—Lot 110, very soft 
old Pale Sherry, at 303; and Lot 111, very soft 
old Oloroso Solera, pale gold, at 33s per dezen. Sher- 
ries of the old style, me!lowed by age, very soft, and 
entirely free from the fleriness which has been so 
detrimental to the consumption of Sherry. These 
exceptionally large Lots are placed in the hands of 
the Association for forced realisation, and are offered 
to the public while on the special Lot List at greatly 
reduced prices, instead of being sold by auction.— 
The London Co-operative Wine Association (Limited), 
10 and 12 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. (late 446 
Strand). 
UNVILLE’S OLDIRISH WHISKY 
is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
preference to French Brandy. ‘They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
application to DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Irisa Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London Offices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 
LAIBR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any Vital part. 

Sold by al] Chemists, at 1s 14d and 239d per box, 
REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
[ AMPLOUGU’S PY RETICSALINE, 

4 
and Skin 


in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers 
vigorating to the constitution. 


Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
Sold by Chemists. 
H OLLOWAY’S PLLLS.—Weak 

i STOMACHS,—'The wisest cannot enumerate one 
quarter of the distressing symptoms arising from en- 
feebled digestion, all of which might be readily dis- 
pelled by these admirable Pills. They remove all 
unpleasant tastes from the mouth, flatulency, and 
constipation. Holloway's Pills rouse the stomach, 
liver, and every other organ, helping digestion to that 
healthy tone which fully enables it to convert all we 
eat and drink to the nourishment of our bodies. 
Hence these Pills are the surest strengtheners and 
the safest restoratives in nervousness, wasting, and 
chronic debility. Holloway’s Pills are infallible 
remedies for impaired appetite, eructations, and a 
multitude of other disagreeable symptoms, which 
render miserable the lives of thousauds, Taoese Pils 





are approved by all Classes. 
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MR. G H. JONES, 
Surgeon-Dentist, 57 Great Russell Street, London, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed by post, 
which explains the most unique system of the adjustment of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, without Pain, to which 
the following Testimonials refer. 


CONSULTATION FREE, TEN TO FIVE. 


DEAR SIR,— January, 1877. 
4 me aie my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that you have 
obtained her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Dentistry. 
In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name. 8. G. Hutcuins, 
G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


Proressor GARDENER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a certificate to Mr. G. H. Jones, 
Surgeon-Dentist, of 57 Great Russell Street, London, says Jeet have examined and tested your Painless 
System of adjusting Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of scientific 
laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.” 








PATENT GLACE THREAD. LIST OF AWARDS. 


BR OO K’ S (aota meaai, Paris, 1878. 


ONLY PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1851. 
Only First-Class Prize Medal, 


Paris, 1855. 
S E W I N G Prize Medal, London, 1862. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 
The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 1873. 

Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 
1876, for Variety and General 
Excellence. 





CROCHET AND TATTING 
COTTON. 


SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON. 
COTTONS. 
EMBROIDERY COTTON. 











__OF ALL DRAPERS THROUGHOUTAiTHE WORLD. 
NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


DO U LTO N W A R E. 


As inferior Imitations of their cclebrated Art Stone Ware are being introduced, Messrs. 
DOULTON beg to inform the public that their Art Productions bear an impressed stamp, 
with the name in full, “‘ Doulton, Lambeth,” with the year of manufacture. 











IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing their 
signature, ‘‘LEA and PERRINS,” which signature is placed on every bottle of 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
And without which none is genuine. 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London ; and Export Oilmen 
generally, Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





“THE BEST SELECTIONS OF THE BEST GROWTHS.” 
WILLS’ ‘“‘DUBEC ” (Mild). 
CIGARETTES. “YENIJEH” (Full Flavour). 


SOLD BY ALL PRINCIPAL DEALERS. 


Every Genuine Cigarette bears the name of 


WwW. OD. and H. O. WILLS. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 
N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see 
that no other is substituted for it. 














CAUTION.—In consequence of numerous 
inferior and low-priced substitutes being in the 
market (sometimes accompanied by misleading 
chemical analyses), purchasers must insist on 
being supplied with the Company’s Estract, 
which, for fine flavour and perfect clearnes:, is 
pronounced by all competent authorities to be 
the best. 











A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S l A * Soniisae Sean, Cabos, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by ¢ Chemists throughout the World. 
PATENT 


BROCKEDON’S ,oSATEN?.p PURE BICARBONATES 


of SODA or POTASS, for Heartburn, Acidity, and Indigestion, otherwise called Dyspepsia. The 
Bicarbonates of Soda or Potass, well known as the most wholesome and efficient remedies for acidity 
in the stomach are now offered in the form of small yet perfectly soluble pellets. The 
patent shape is given by COMPRESSION, without admixture of mucilage or other substance to effect 
cohesion, for such addition always checks the free action of the alkali on the acid. Though only one- 
fourth of the usual quantity of alkali is thus taken, yet that very small dose, prepared by BROCKEDON’S 
VALUABLE PRocESsS, is found to be most effective. Of a!l Chemists. In London of Messrs. Barclay, 
Edwards. Sanger, Young, and Postans, Butler and Crispe, E. Cleaver, &c. 1s and 2s 6d per Box. 
FRANCIS NEWBERY and SONS (Established A.D. 1746), 1 Hing Edward Street, St. Paul's, London, 
E.C. (These remedies may be sent by post.) 











—— 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


ANON CHARLES 
CHOLMONDELEY. THE PASSAGE of the 
FOURTAP. A New Explanation of Romans ii, 11-16, 
with its Bearing on the Intrinsic and Extrinsic 
Systems of Justification by Faith, and on the Pauling 
Views of the Tiibingen Critics and others. 
WILLIAMS and NorGats, 14 Henrietta Street 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 





Now ready, 
In 1 vol., demy 8vo, with 148 Woodeuts, 153. 
HE PAST IN THE PRESENT: 
WHAT IS CIVILISATION ? 


BEING 
THE RHIND LECTURES IN ARCH OLOGY. 
Delivered in 1876 and 1878. 

By ARTHUR MITCHELL, M_D., LL.D., &e., 
Secretary to the Society of Antiquaries for Scotland. 
Edinburgh: DAvip Doveuas, and all Booksellers, 





ust published. price 5s. 


J 

HE ART of POETRY of HORACR, 
The Latin text, with Free and Explanatory 
Translations in Prose and in Verse. By the Very Rey, 
Dean BAGoOT, D.D. Third Edition, Printed on Papier 

Verge, square 8vo, and handsomely bound. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh ang 

London, and sold by all Booksellers. 





Ninth Edition, post free, One Shillivg. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. By RoBERT G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., 
&c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
London: C, MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 





Just published, price 6d; by post 7d. 
RACTI{CAL HINTS on the 
PRESERVATION of the TEETH, 
By N. STEVENSON, 


Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, and 
Licentiate in Dental Surgery. 


London: J.and A, CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street, 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
caer 311, JULY, was published on THURSDAY 





CONTENTS. 

THE PRECURSORS OF NEWTON. 
MIND IN THE LOWER ANIMALS. 
NAVAL POWER IN THE PACIFIC. 
MEMOIRS OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
SABIANS AND CHRISTIANS OF Sr. JOHN. 
LANDLORDS, TENANTS, AND LABOURERS. 
MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE BemusatT, 
HODGKIN'S INVADERS OF ITALY, 
BrRIGHT'S EDITION OF Pepys’ DIARY. 

10. THE DIVORCE OF KATHARINE OF ARAGON. 

11. THE NEW PARLIAMENT IN SRSSION. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. Edinburgh: A. and 

C. BLACK. 


SERS PSs 


_ QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
299, is JUST PUBLISHED, 

CONTENTS. 

. THE First LORD MINTO. 

MIDDLESEX. 

THOMAS CHATTERTON. 

RECENT AND FUTURE ARCTIC VOYAGES. 

MARIE ANTOINETTE. 

THE UNIVERSITIES AND THEIR CRITICS. 

AROUND THE WORLD WITH GENERAL GRANT. 

ST. PAUL AND RENAN. 

. WHIGS, RADICALS, AND CONSERVATIVES. 

JOHN MurRAyY, Albemarle Street. 





SPN So Pee 





SCHOOL PRIZES, 
ESSRS. BICKERS and SON 


invite attention to their extensive and varied 
Stock of Books suitable for School Prizes, which at 
present numbers over 30,,00 Volumes. Catalogues ow 
application. 


SCHOOL PRIZES.— A greatly increased 
space in the Gallery of their Establishment is now 
devoted to the display of books suitable for Prizes, 
the choice presented for selection being, they 
believe, unequalled in London, while the prices 
are fixed at the smallest remunerative rates of 
profit, Catalogues free by post. 


SCHOOL PRIZES.—In the binding depart- 
ment they have, for over forty years, maintained 
a very high reputation, and are prepared to 
execute orders in auy style and in a superior 
manner at very moderate prices. Lists free by 
post. 


BICKERS and Son, Leicester Square, W.C. 


ECOND-HAND BOOKS. — Now 

ready, a Catalogue of Several Thousand Volumes, 
comprising Travels, Biographies, Histories, Classics, 
Popular Reviews, Miscellaneous Works, Theology, &c., 
most of which are out of print and scarce (inciudiog 
a Selection from the Library of the late Serjeant 
Parry). Forwarded post free, on application to JAMES 
ROCHE, Bookseller, 1 Southampton Row, Holborn. 


ASWORKS and EXPLOSIONS.— 
See the BUILDER (4d, by post 4)d), for 
Articles on the Construction of Gasworks, with View, 
Plan, and Section of Tunbridge Wells Gasworks, and 
on the recent Explosion—Views of Jerusalem Coffee 
House—Urban Architecture—Survey of Palestine— 
Brick and Tile Making—History of Stained Glass 
—Paris—Opening Museums on Sunday, &c.—46 
Catherine Street, and all Newsmen, 
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THE CLARENDON PRESS LIST 


OF 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
INTERNATIONAL LAW. — By 


EDWARD HALL, M.A., Barrister-at.Law. Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s, 


THE CONSTRUCTION of HEALTHY 


DWELLINGS, namely, Houses, Hospitals, Barracks, Asylums, &c. By 
DOvGLAs GALTON, late Royal Engineers, C.B., F.R.S., &c. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
10s 6d, 


ENGLISH PLANT NAMES, from the Tenth to 


the Fifteenth Century. By J. Earts, M.A., Professor of Anglo-Saxon in 
the University of Oxford. Small fcap., cloth, 5s. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the NORMAN 


CONQUEST of ENGLAND. By E. A. FREEMAN, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo, 
cloth, 28 6d. 


AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, arranged on an Historical Basis. By W. W.SKEAT, 
M.A., Elrington and Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of 
Cambridge. To be completed in Four Parts. Parts L-III., 4to, 10s 6d each. 

Part IV. Jn the Press, 


WILLIAM 








Minion, Svo, on India Paper, best Morocco, with clasp 21s. 


The MEMORIAL EDITION of the OXFORD 


BIBLE for TEACHERS, as Presented by the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
the Superintendents of all the Schools represented at the Great Sunday School 
Gathering at Lambeth Palace. This Edition has been specially printed to 
commemorate the Centenary of Sunday Schools. 


Pearl, 16mo, on India paper, Persian Morocco, limp, 8s. 


The CENTENARY EDITION of the OXFORD 


BIBLEfor TEACHERS. This is the smallest Bible for Teachors ever printed, 
Its 1,416 pages measure barely an inch in thickness, and it weighs 12} ounces, 
including binding. It corresponds page for page with the larger Editions, 
and containg all the Additional Matter which has made the “ Oxford Bible for 
Teachers ” so famous. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, 


7 Paternoster Row. 





Founded 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PresIpENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading- 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

OBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


_"* AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 


are the best Timekeepers in the World. 


| Pcie LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 











_—* AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


in Silver Caser, Crystal Glass, £3 3s. 


nee AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


in Silver Hunting Cases, £3 10s. 








rons AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 


for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 33. 





| eemaioatanaes 





in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 


EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s. 


ENRY W. BEDFORD, Agent for the AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 67 REGENT STREET, next door to 
tho St James's Hall.—Price Lists, post free. 


THE “PRESTOGRAPH” 


Gives 100 Sharp, Clear, and Vivid Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans, 
Negatives wash out almost instantaneously. Trial allowed. Full particulars post free. 
CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON, 


ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867. 
—The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Panjab Mission of the 8.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (5) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,633 pupils. (4) By zanauah missions, with 81 pupils. (5) By dividing 
the city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisa- 
tion, for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 
13,352 cases, with an agzregate of 34,954 attendances. Owing to thefgrowth of 
the work, the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and 
above anvual grants from the Society aud Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by General 
FINCH, 71 Lansdowne Place, Brighton. 


THE “PLENTIFOLDER,” 


Price 5s note size, 7s Gd quarto, Gives 100 Sharp, Clear, and Vivid Copies of Circu- 
lars, Music, Drawings, or Plans. Negative washes off almost instantaneously. Full 
particulars post free—CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 Tettenhall Road, Wolverbampton. 


| ‘acetal earth AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 




















MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


In crown Svo, price 4s 6d. 


A LATIN GRAMMAR for SCHOOLS. By 


H. J. Rony, MA., Author of “‘A Grammar of the Latin Language frony 
Plautus to Suetonius.” (Next week. 


THEOCRITUS, BION, and MOSCHUS. 


Done into English, with an Essay on Theocritus and his Age. By ANDREW 
LanG, M.A. Crown 8vo, 63. 

“In the general translation, and in the essay which precedes it, the English 
reader will find the virtue of Tbeocritus and his fellow-writers excellently ex- 
pressed...... As far as any translation can eversupply the want of acquaintance 
with the original, Mr. Lang's will, we think, supply it."—Daily News. 


The TRIAL and DEATH of SOCRATES: 


being the Euthyphron, Apology, Crito, and Phaedo of Plato. Translated into 
English by F. J. CHURCH. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 

“ Readers not learned in the Greek language will hail with satisfaction the 
opportunity now placed in their way of becoming acquainted with the little 
that is generally known about the man who, if the paradox may be allowed 
was undoubtedly the greatest Christian before Christ...... We shall be glad if 
our good word may serve to promote the popularity of this little book, which 
contains one of the most pathetic and, if read aright, edifying books in our 
history."—Z£xaminer, 


MARTIAL—SELECT EPIGRAMS. Edited 


by Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A.. Head Master of St. Peter's School, York. 
Feap. 8vo, 6s, ‘* Macmillan's Classical Series.” 


MARTIAL. — SELECT EPIGRAMS for 


ENGLISH READERS. Translated by W. T. Wess, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 
4s 6d. 

“We welcome an attempt to make Martial moro familiar to English 
readers, the more so when the attempt is so careful and meritorious as the 
volume before us. Mr. Webb deserves much credit for the industry and 
success with which he has applied himself to the interpretation of the text,” 


—Spectator. 
MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 


HORACE. — SATIRES and _ EPISTLES. 


Selected and Edited by the Rev. W. J. F. V. BAKgR, M.A., Assistant-Master 
at Marlborough College. 1S8mo, 1s 6d. (This day. 


Fifth Edition, Revised, 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HULSEAN LECTURES, 1845 and 1846. By 


R. O. TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. [Vert week, 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by 


JOHN MORLEY, New Volume :— 


POPE. By Leslie Stephen. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


“‘The writer's eminent qualities as a critic, his judgment, his wit, his 
abundant knowledge of eighteenth.century literature, and his keen enjoy- 
ment of literary form, have equipped him handsomely for the task he has 
undertaken. Readers who have made Pope a study, and found his poetry a 
delight, are not likely to accept all the terse and incisive criticisms scattered 
through these pages. Every reader, however, will acknowledge that an ex- 
tremely difficult task has been well accomplished.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 


NEW NOVEL.—ENGA. By the Author of 


“The Harbour Bar.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 2ls. " 

* This tale is one of Scottish life and character, and its charm of nation- 
ality is maintained with genuine feeling and an unaffected homeliness of 
diction full of heart and purity. That detestable tone of deliberately-assumed 
vulgarity which enters into the modern love-making of the novel of artificial 
society does not taint a sentence of this graceful tale."—Daily Telegraph. 

“The charm of ‘ Enga’ consists in the richness of its local colour, and in 
the rare insight and dramatic perception with which the author portrays 
widely different types of feminine character.”’"—Scotsman, 


On ANEURISM; especially of the Thorax 


and the Root of the Neck. By R. BARWELL, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to and Lecturer 
on Surgery at Charing Cross Hospital, Crown 8yo, 38 


MACMILLAN’S SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
FROM GENERATION to GENERATION. By Lady 


Aveusta Noe, Crown 8vo, 6s. (This day. 


SANITARY and SOCIAL ESSAYS. By 


CHarRLEs KinestEy. Being Vol. XVIII. of the Collected Edition of his 
Works, now publishing in Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo, 63. 





WORKS ON INDIA. 
INDIAN FINANCE. By the Right Hon. 


HENRY Fawcett, M.P. 8vo, 7s 6d. 
“A book which ought to be in the hands of everyone interested in Indian 
affairs,”"—Daily News. 


A SHORT HISTORY of INDIA, and of the 


FRONTIER STATES of AFGHANISTAN, NIPAL, and BURMA. By J. 
TALBOYS WHB8ELER, late Assistant Secretary to the Government of India, 
Foreign Department. With Maps and Tables. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

“In this history there are nearly all the actual facts which an ordinary 
Englishman need know, and they are related by a man who has had excep- 
tional opportunities for qualifying himself for dealing with them,”"—Pull Mall 
Gazette. 


BENGAL PEASANT LIFE. By the Rev. 


LAL BeHArRI Day. New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘-A remarkable book...,..which deserves to be better known.’ —<Spectator. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


M. T. CICERONIS 
DE NATURA DEORUM 


LIBRI TRES. 
WITH INTRODUCTION AND COMMENTARY 
By JOSEPH B. MAYOR. M.A., 


Professor of Classical Literature at King's College, 
ondon. 


TOGETHER WITH A 


NEW COLLATION OF SEVERAL OF THE 
ENGLISH MANUSCRIPTS, 


By J. H. SWAINSON, M.A., 
Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
8vo, Vol. I., price 10s 6d. 





THEODORE OF MOPSUESTIA’S 
COMMENTARY 


ON THE 


MINOR EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. 


The LATIN VERSION with the GREEK 
FRAGMENTS, 


NT 
Edited from the Munuscripts, 

WITH NOTES AND AN _ INTRODUCTION, 
By H. B. SWETE, B.D, 
Rector of Ashdon, Essex, and late Fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge. 

In 2 Vols.—Vol. L., containing the INTRODUCTION and 
the COMMENTARY upon GALATIANS—COLOSSIANS. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 


London : 


CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17 Pater- 
noster Row. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 21s. 


TALES of OUR GREAT 


FAMILIES. SrcoND SERIES. By EDWARD 
WALFORD, M.A. 


“©The social rank of the persons whose lives and 
characters are delineated in this work, and the in- 
herent romance of the stories it embodies, will ensure 
it a wide-spread popularity."—xaminer. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 


THE NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Forestalled. By M. Betham- 


EpwARps, Author of ‘' Kitty,” &c. 2 vols. 


Wooers and Winners. By Mrs. 


G. Linn2USs BANKS, Author of ** The Manchester 
Man,” &c. 3 vols. 


A Modern Greek Heroine. 3 vols, 


“One of the most clever and original works of 
fiction of the year. Its freshness and unconventionality 
are very attractive.’—John Bull. 


Mervyn O'Connor. By the Earl 
of DESART, Author of “ Kelverdale,” &c. 3 vols. 


**A bright, lively story, full of interest and action.” 
— Sunday Times. 


Miss Bouverie. By Mrs. Moles- 
WORTH, Author of ‘‘ Hathercourt Rectory.” 8 vols, 
“A pure and pretty story."—Athenxum. 


The Tenth Karl. By John 


BERWICK HARWOOD, Author of “ Lady Flavia,” 
&e. 3 vols, (July 23rd. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





Eighty-eighth Thousand, feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
ADVICE TO A MOTHER ON THE 


MANAGEMENT OF HER CHILDREN, 


AND ON THE TREATMENT ON THE MOMENT 
OF SOME OF THEIR MORE PRESSING 
ILLNESSES AND ACCIDENTS. 

By PYE H. CHAVASSE, F.R.C.S, 
J.and A. CHURCHILL, London; and all Booksellers. 


One Hundreth Thousand, feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
ADVICE TO A WIFE ON THE 
MANAGEMENT OF HER OWN HEALTH, 


AND ON THE TREATMENT OF SOME OF THE 
COMPLAINTS INCIDENTAL TO PREGNANCY, 
LABOUR, AND SUCKLING. 


By PYE H. CHAVASSE, F.R.C.S. 
J. and A. CHURCHILL, London ; and all Booksellers, 





——. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


THE LINCOLN POCKET GUIDE; 


Being a Short Account of the Churches and Antiquities of the County, and 
of the Cathedral of the Blessed Virgin Mary of Lincoln, commonly called 
the Minster. 


By Sir C. H. J. ANDERSON, Bart. 
With Map and Plan, and Illustrations of the Cathedral. 
EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY AND THE SEASIDE. 
BOXES AND PARCELS OF THE BEST AND NEWEST BOOKS 


are forwarded daily from Mupie’s Setecr Liprary to Every Part of the Kingdom. 


[Next week. 


London: 











Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street. 


City Office: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 


The special attention of the Reading Public is called to the fact that 

the Grosvenor Gallery Library allows TWO VOLUMES of the 

NEWEST BOOKS for a Subscription of ONE GUINEA 
per Annum. 

N.B.—Sets OF BOOKS ARE DIVIDED, TO MEFT THE CONVENIENCE OF SUBSCRIBERS. CoUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS 


ARE RECEIVED ON SPECIALLY ADVANTAGEOUS TERMS. THE PUBLIC ARE INVITED TO INSPECT THE READING 
AND WritTInG Rooms, THE LApIEs’ DRAWING-Room, AND THE REFERENCE LIBRARY, 











GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Limited) NEW BOND STREET. 












ORIENT LINE. 
STEAM ae 
BETWEEN The following Royal Mail Steamships, belonging to the ORIENT and 
PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANIES, are despatched every FORT- 
Ez N GL A ND NIGHT, for ADELAIDE (Semaphore), MELBOURNE, and SYDNEY direct, 
; taking Passengers at through rates to all the principal Ports in Australia, 
Tasmania, and New Zealand. 
AND 
ACONCAGUA "600 “LIGURIA O08 450 
wi es FAD MER: scsvsnnnes earetceeees ,666 .. 750 
AUSTRALIA. +» 850 | LUSITANIA ossssssssn 3,825 ... 550 
ie 550 | ORIENT Re ee re 5,386 ... 1,000 
— A RRO DOBES \scsiestdissisvssases 4,219 ... 600 
JOHN ELDER . s¢: ODN | BORUAID A. ociccucesvecsdexsecse 4,014... 600 
DIRECT The above Steamers have been specially fitted for carrying all classes of Pas- 
sengers through the Tropics on long Voyages, and the passages hitherto made 
SERVICE IN are the fastest on record, 
40 DAYS. For further particulars, apply to the Managers of the Line, 
F. GREEN and CO., 13 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.; and 





ANDERSON ANDERSON and CO., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 
ESTABLISHED DEA oN E’S A.D. 1700. 


4 Oe 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE, 
TaBLE Knives, Ivory, per doz., from 13s to 55s. Parrer-Macuet TEA Trays, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. 
ELECTRO Forxs—Table, ! 24s to 64s; — 24s to 66s. | ELectro TEA AND Co¥rFEE Sets, from £3 7s to £24. 
ELEctRO Crvets, from 12s 6d to £6 6 BronzED TEA AND COFFEE URNs. 
Disu Cove rs—Tin, ! 21s; Metal, 65s 5 Electro, £11 11s. | Etectro Liqueurs, from 40s to £6 10s, 


Lamps—Patent Rock-Oil Moderator, &c. 
Crocxs—English, French, and American. 

CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 
Kitcuen UTenstts—Copper, Tin, and Iron, 











Frnpers—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s to £6, 
CoaL-SCUTTLES AND Vases, Boxes, &c. 
Brpstraps—Brass and Iron, with Bedding, 
Barns—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 


KitrcHeners, from 3 ft., £3, to 6 ft., £30, 








CornicEes—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Sroves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot- -air, &e. Toots—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths’, &e. 
GasELiers—2-light, 16s; 3- do. , 50s; 5-do., £6 6s, GARDEN Tools—Lawn-mowers, Boilers, Hurdles, &c. 
Gas CooKING- STOVES, with Air’ Burners, 10s6d to £14. | Hor-waTer Firtines for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
LL THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—‘ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


KINAHAN’S 





WHISKY. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 





Just published, 2 vols. demy Svo, 32s. 


LIFE OF LIEUT-GENERAL SIR JAMES OUTRAM. 
By Major-General Sir FREDERIC J. GOLDSMID, C.B., K.C.S.I. 


With Illustrations and Maps. 


DRAMATIC 


Second Series, tcap. Svo, 5s. 


By ROBERT BROWNING. 


IDYLS. 





PASSAGES FROM THE PROSE WRITINGS OF 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Crown 8vyo, 7s 6d. 


CONTENTS :—1. Literature. —2. Politics and Society —3. Philosophy and Religion. 





RENAISSANCE IN ITALY: 
AGE OF THE DESPOTS. 
ADDINGTON SYMONDS, MA. 


Second Edition, demy 8vo, 16s. 


By JOHN 


wuW NOVEL 
BEAUTY’S DAUGHTERS. 


By the AUTHOR of “MOLLY BAWN,” “AIRY FAIRY LILIAN,” ‘“ PHYLLIS.” 





3 vols. post Svo. 


* Another triumph for az authoress who still prefers to remain unknown. Of the success of the story 
there can hardly be any doubt.”—Court Journal. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





THE NEW WORKS OF FICTION AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
EACH IN THREE VOLUMES. 


NOTICE.—New Novel by the popular Author of ‘‘ Love's Conflict,” * Woman against Woman,” “ Petronel,” &c. 


The Fair-Haired Alda. By Frorence Marryat, Author of 


* Love's Conflict,’ ** Woman against Woman,” &c. 3 yols., 31s 6d. 


Jack Allyn’s Friends. By G. Weer Appieron, Author of 
“Catching a Tartar " and “Frozen Hearts.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 2 


The Graphic says :—‘‘ A novel which combines the merits of Miss Braddon with those of Bret Harte...... 
‘Jack Allyn’s Friends’ is just the book to commend itself to thousands of holiday-seekers this summer 
weather.” 

2+, INTER T 17 . » N . 
Hollywood. By Annm L. Watker, Author of “ A Canadian 

Heroine,” “ Against Her Will,” &c. 3 vols,, 31s 6d. 

The Graphic says :—“ ‘ Hollywood’ is a book that deserves to be read...... We must congratulate Miss Walker 
on a steady improvement.’”’ 


Lord Garlford’s Freak. 


“The Rector of Oxbury.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
The Morning Post says :—“ A very amusing novel, which deserves, for more reasons than one, to rank 
higher than the ordinary run of current works of fiction.” 


The Actor’s Wife. By Epmunp Learns, Actor. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


The Graphic says :—“ Mr, Leathes possesses both culture and good feeling. His work bears evidence of 


careful thought and no small amount of interest.” 
The Burtons of Dunroe. By M. W. Brew. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
By Mrs. 


Charlie: a Waif’s History, told by Himself. 
Woopwarp. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


The Dean’s Wife. By Mrs. Ermoart, Author of “ The 


Curate’s Discipline,” “‘ How He Won Her,” &. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


Carmelia. By the Princess Onca Cantacuzenr, Author of 


“In the Spring of My Life.” Translated by Ev@eNe KLAvs, with the Author's approval. 3 vols., 31s 6d 


By James B. Baynarp, Author of 


*,* Other important Works nearly ready. Full Lists, §c., on application. 





London: SAMUEL TINSLEY and CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington 





Street, Strand, 


CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


CHARLES GIBBON’S NEW NOVEL. 
Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. 


IN PASTURES GREEN, .and other 


STORIES. By CuarLes Gippon, 








NEW COLLECTED STORIES by OUIDA. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s 6d, and at every Library. 
PIPISTRELLO, and other Stories. 

By Ovrpa, Author of ‘‘ Moths,”’ &e. 


‘Written with all the power and beauty of which 
the gifted authoress is capable.” —Graphic. 





Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 53, a New and Cheaper 
Edition ef 


MOTHS. By Ouida. 
** Not only the author’s finest work, but one which 
marks a new epoch in fiction.” —<Aforning Post. 
Mrs, LINTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
3 vols. at every Library. 
WITH a SILKEN THREAD, and other 


STORIES. By E. Lynn Linton. 





Fourth Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, and at every 
Library. 


A TRAMP ABROAD. By Mark Twain. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8yo, cloth 

extra, 3s 6d. 

The SEAMY SIDE. By the Authors 
of “The Golden Butterfly,” ‘*The Monks of 
Thelema,” &c. 

BRET HARTE'S COLLECTED WORKS, 
ARRANGED and REVISED by the AUTHOR. 
Now ready, 1 vol. crown S8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


The COMPLETE POETICAL and 
DRAMATIC WORKS of BRET HARTE, in. 
cluding a fine Steel-plate Portrait, specially en- 
graved for this Edition, and a Biographical 
Introduction by the Author. The Series will 
consist of Five handsome Library Volumes, to be 
issued at short intervals, 

Mr. SWINBURNE'S NEW POEMS.—Crown 8yo, 

cloth extra, 63. 


SONGS of the SPRINGTIDES. By 


ALGERNON CHARLES S" INBURNE, 


Small 8vo, cloth limp, 4s 6d. 
HANDBOOK of POTTERY and PORCE- 
LAIN. By Hopper M. Westropr, With 
numerous beautiful Llustrations, and a list of 
Marks. 


Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d. 

VOICE PRODUCTION and VOICE 
PRESERVATION : a Manual for Speakers and 
Singers. By GorpON HOuMEs, L.R.C.P.E. With 
Illustrations. 





Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


CURIOSITIES of PURITAN 
NOMENCLATURE. By CHARLES W. BARDSLEY. 
Author of * Our English Surnames.” 


Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


MEMOIRS of BARTHOLOMEW FAIR. 
By Hexry Moriey. A New Edition, witb 
nearly 100 Illustrations. 


Price 1s, with 4 Illustrations. 


BELGRAVIA HOLIDAY NUMBER. 
CONTENTS. 

Tue Ripgouts. By Perey Fitzgerald, Mlustrated by 
G. L. Seymour, 

My CrrcuLar Tour. By J. Arbuthnot Wilson. 

Kitty. Illustrated by F. S. Walker. 

BEYOND REcALL. By M. Hepworth Dixon. 

Dr, GATES AND THE SENORITAS. By Frederick Boyle. 

3EAUTY AND THE BuTrerriies. By B. M. Rankiog, 
lilustrated by F. S. Walker. 

AN OVERRATED PRESCRIPTION. By James Payn. 

THE CASE OF HUGH MAYNARD, By Dutton Cook. 

MAJOR MULLINER. By J. W. Sherer. 

BALLADE OF JuNB. By W. E. Henley. Illustrated by 

Agnes Furnivall. 

A GAME OF HAZARD. By Sydney Wilson. 

DivipED. By Louisa E. Ward. 

My Lapy. By Violet Hunt. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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TH hed] GHEST AWARD, SYDNEY INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1879-80, 


es 





JOHN 


AND SONS’ 
PATENT 


Patented 1862, 1868, 1871, 1875, and 1879, 
in Great Britain, France, Prussia, Austria, 
Italy, Belgium, and America. 


‘ 


BRINSMEAD 


The Highest Honours, Paris, 1878. 
The Cross of the Legion of Honour. Also the 
Gold Medal (L’ Academie, Nationale), &e, 
The Gold Medal and Diploma of Honour, 

Sis tia —_ a ois 
e Medal o onour an iploma of Meri 
Philadelphia, 1876, es 
The Grand Diploma of Honour, Paris, 1874, 
The Gold Medal, Paris, 1870. 
Le Diplome de la Mention Extraordinaire, 
Amsterdam, 1869, 
La Médaille d’Honneur, Paris, 1867, 
Prize Medal, London, 1862, &c, 


SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 


For Sale, Hire, or on the Three Years’ System. Illustrated Price Lists Post Free. 


WIGMORE 


The “BRINSMEAD” PIANOFORTE 


18—20 


And at All the PRINCIPAL 


STREET, 


LONDON, W.; 
WORKS, GRAFTON ROAD, N.W.; 
MUSIC WAREHOUSES. 








GEORGE BELL AND SONS’ BOOKS. 


An EASTERN AFTERGLOW; or, Present 
Aspects of Sacred Scenery. By W. S. Woop, Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge, Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 163. 

(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co.} 


LECTURES and LESSONS on ART. Being 


an Introduction to a Practical and Comprehensive Scheme. By F. W. Moopy, 
Instructor in Decorative Art at South Kensington Museum, With Diagrams 
to illustrate Composition and other Matters. Third Edition, Revised, demy 
8vo, 43 6d. 


CHANGE-RINGING DISENTANGLED; with 


Hints on the Direction of Belfries, on the Management of Bells, &c. By the 
Rev. Wootmore WIGRAM, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge; Rector of 
St. Andrew, with St. Nicholas and St. Mary, Hertford. Second Edition, 
Revised, crown 8vo, 3s. 


The GOLDEN HIND. A Tale of the In- 


vincible Armada. (The scene chiefly laid at Studland Poole, and on the 
Dorset Coast). THESSALKE, and other Poems. By C. E. Robinson, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law, Author of * The Cruise of the * Widgeon.’" Feap 8vo, 


chintz binding, price 7s 6d. 
BALLADS of HELLAS. By Rev. W. H. 


MiLLs, M.A., Head Master of Ruthin Grammar-school, Feap. Svyo, Is 6d. 


BOTANICAL WORKS. 


SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. Containing a De- 


scription and Life-size Coloured Drawing of Every British Plant. Edited by 
, Bosw aut (late Syme), LL.D., F.L.S., &c. 11 vols., £22 83; or in 83 Parts, 
58 each. 


‘The COTTAGE GARDENERS’ DICTIONARY, with a 


Supplement, containing All the New Plants and Varieties down to the Year 
1869. Edited by G. W. JOHNSON. Post 8vo, 68 6d. 


MY GARDEN: its Plan and Culture, together with a 
General Description of its Geology, Botany, and Natura! History. By ALFRED 
Smeg, F.R.S. Illustrated with more than 1,500 Engravings on Wood, 
Fourth Thousand, imperial 8vo, 21s. 


The BOTANISTS’ POCKET-BOOK. By W. R. Hayward. 
Containing, arranged in a tabulated form, the botanical name, name, 
soil, and situation, colour, growth, and time of flowering of Every Plant, 
arranged under itsown Order. Second Edition, Revised. Fea p. 8vo, limp 
cover, 48 6d, 


RAMBLES in SEARCH of WILD FLOWERS, and How 
to Distinguish Them. By MARGARET PtuRs, Author of “ Rambles in Search 
of Flowerless Plants,” “ British Grasses,” &c. With 96 Coloured Figures and 
numerous Cuts. Third Edition, large post 8vo, 7s 6d. 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





ENGLISH LETTERS. 


FOUR CENTURIES OF ENGLISH 
LETTERS. 


A Selection of 350 Letters by 150 Writers, from the Period of the 
Paston Letters to the Present Time. Edited and Arranged 
By W. BAPTISTE SCOONES. 
Large crown 8y0, cloth, price 9s. 

** No one who takes the slightest interest in English history, English literature, 
or in human nature can fail to receive increase of delight from the perusal of this 
volume...... Mr. Scoones's editorial apparatus is excellently calculated to assist the 
enjoyment of a singularly enjoyable book—a book that Chesterfield would, we think, 
have included among his ideal books for spare half-hours.’’—Pal! Mall Gazette. 

‘We do not hesitate to say that it would be hard to find among recent publica- 
tious a volume of greater interest to persons of intelligence,’’—Academy. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


| 
RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S 
NEW NOVELS. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


SECOND THOUGHTS. By Rhoda 


BROUGHTON, Author of “ Nancy,” ‘Red as a Rose is She," &c. In 2 vols. 
crown Svo. 


Lady M. MAJENDIE'S NEW NOVEL. 


FASCINATION. By Lady Margaret 


MAJENDIE. In 2 vols. crown Syo. 


By Miss THOMAS. 


The VIOLIN PLAYER. By Bertha Thomas. 


In 3 vols. crown 8yvo. 


“Miss Thomas's new novel isa success. She has chosen a satisfactory theme, 
and produced a well-constructed story. In studies of character her book is un- 
usually rich. and she understands the artistic temperament thoroughly. It is 
clear that she possesses the gift of novel-writing.”"—A¢thenwum. 


By the AUTHOR of “ ROBIN ADAIR.” 


ALAN DERING. By the Hon. Mrs. 


FEATIIERSTONHAUGH, Author of “ Kilcorran,” ‘‘ Robin Adair,” &c, In 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of “ LADY GRIZEL." 


IN HER MAJESTY’S KEEPING. By the 


Hon. LEWI3s WINGFIBLD, Author of ‘‘My Lords of Strogue,” ** Lady Grizel,” 
&c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“Mr, Wingfield has written a novel that surpasses any of his former efforts, 
and that is saying a great deal."—Graphic. 


‘* The whole work has a powerful attraction."—Vunity Fair. 


Also, immediately. 


PIOUS FRAUDS. By Albany de Fonblanque, 


Author of “A Tangled Skein,” « Cut Adrift,” &. In 3 vols. crown Svo. 





The NEW and POPULAR EDITION, at all Booksellers. 


PROBATION. By the Author of “The 


First Violin.” In crown Svo, price 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





New and Cheaper Edition. 


The EGOIST: a Comedy in Narrative. By 


Grorcr MeEreEpitH, Author of “ The Ordeal of Richard Feverel,’’ &c. With 
Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

“There is no reason to question but ‘The Egoist’ is a piece of imaginative 
work as svlid and rich as any that the century has seen, and that it is, with 
‘Richard Feverel,’ not only one of its author’s masterpieces, but one of the 
strongest and most individual productions of modern literature.’’—Athenzum, 

**One of the most striking works of our time...... Of extraordinary merit......It 
contains an abundance of fine wit and humour, remarkable insight into human 
motive and human character, an infinity of brilliant dramatic speech, a great many 
passages of reflection and analysis of very high order, and several characters that 
are among the best of Mr. Meredith’s creations...... The work is so complete and 
elaborate as to be indescribable in the compass of a newspaper article. It must 
speak for itself.”’"—Pall Mall Gazette, 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 








THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS 


gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Examination Questions, Drawings, Plans, 
Specifications. 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, on the recom- 
mendation of a Treasury Commission; and the Government have paid the 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
Departments. 

No long preparation. No tedious washing-off. Full particulars post free. 





CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 








Lowpon: Printed by come CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand ; 
ani 


Published by him 


at the “ SPECTATOR ” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, July 17, 1880. 
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